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FAIRY BELLS. 


BY HELEN F. MORE. 





I. 

ALONE in the world! It is hard for any one, 
hard enough for people with full-grown hands 
and matured brains. How doubly, trebly hard 
for children of eight and twelve, like Maud and 
Guy Cheverel. It is not long that they have 
been so alone. Less than a month ago they had 
the happiest home that ever two children had. 
Not that they were rich, but their home was 
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she pauses upon the threshold in 


her figure, as 
doubt. 
shoulder. 

“Are you here, dearies?’’ says Jane. “All 
in the dark, poor little lambs! Shame to me 
that forgot all about you, so busy as I was with 
my clearing up! It’s your aunt that has come 
for you, your dear mamma’s own, only sister. 
Come to take you to her own fine home, where 
you'll be as happy as the day is long, with never 
a thought for poor Jane, who'll just be breaking 
her heart for the pair of you.” 





Maud has risen slowly and comes forward 
during Jane’s speech. A flickering ray from the 


fairly brimming over with the sunshine of love. | fire lights up the childish figure and little wistful 
Their father was an artist with whom their pretty | face, with the big brown eyes, framed in loose 
young mother had made a runaway match, for hanging waves of golden hair. The tall lady 
which she had never been forgiven by her fam- | holds out her hand. 


ily. This was a deep grief to her, but it 
was overlaid by the happiness which she 
found in the love of husband and children. 
Their house was a tiny one, but large enough 
for their wants. The father’s studio was the 
children’s play-room and their mother’s sit- 
ting-room, for Guy Cheverel could always 
work best, he said, with his household 
treasures around him. Many a time had 
the children posed for him, alone or together. 
Hardly was there a picture of his in which 
the dear home faces did not appear. Now 
it is Maud, in little red cloak and hood, 
with a tiny basket upon her arm and a look 
half fascinated, half terrified as she glances 
up at the great gray wolf. Or it is Guy, 
who, in doublet and hose and cap with 
sweeping plume, figures as Prince Charm- 
ing. Or, perhaps, both children, as Oberon 
and Titania, dance together under the broad, 
yellow moon, in fields studded with prim- 
roses and violets, while around them, like 
dim, misty visions, flit thin fairy court on 
filmy wing. It was always the children’s 
dearest pride and pleasure to “ help papa,” 
and no attitude was ever too tiresome, no 
sitting too long for their patience. The 
studio has always been the pleasantest place 
on earth to them, and it is here that they are 
sitting, curled up together, on this dark, 
dreary December evening, while the wind 
howls and it rains without. 

“How strange it all seems, Guy,” says 
Maud, with a long, quivering sigh, ‘to be 
here all alone, and to think that such a little 
while ago papa and mamma were with us, 
and now we are all alone and shall never 
see them any more.” 

“ Not any more ?”’ cries Guy, looking up 
with wide eyes of terror, “Mamma 
said—”’ 

* Yes, I know,” says Maud, quickly. “I 
did not mean that, dear little Guy. We shall 
see them again if we are both good children, 
but, oh! not for many, many long years.” 

«“ That will be in the Beautiful Land, with 
the child Jesus,” lisps Guy, and Maud bows 
her head in assent. She dares not speak, 
lest the tears flow, and she will not sadden 
Guy further, if she can help it. 

It is strange and eerie there in the dim 
studio. The only light is that cast by the 
wood-fire which flashes and quivers fitfully 
upon the hear:h, lighting up bits of the pic- 
tures around. 
and lingers, as if it loved the filmy, prismatic tints 
of rose and palest amber and faintest purple which 
it finds there. Then it flashes upon the picture 
of Red Riding Hood, and only the fierce, hungry 
eyes of the wolf glare out of the surrounding 
gloom. By a freak of fantastic humor it catches 
upon Cinderella’s slipper, and glitters there for a 
moment, then flashes away to dance and gleam 
amid the tangles of Rapunzel’s golden hair. A 
thin stream of wind finds its way through some 
crevice and sets the old tapestry, which is draped 
over an easel, to waving and quivering, until it 
almost seems as if some living thing were trying 
to creep from beneath its heavy folds. 

“I don’t like it here now, Maud,” Guy says, 
with quivering lip. ‘It all seems so different. 
Oh! what was that?” c 

Maud knows that it is only the front door- 
bell, but it came so suddenly and sounded so 
loud that it startled even her. She hears the 


Now it flashes upon a fairy’s wing | 





steps of Jane, their nurse, through the hall. A 
few moments more, and the door of the studio | 
opens to admit a tall lady, dressed all in deepest | 
black. They can see only the bare outlines of | 

















“T am your Aunt Ethel,” she 
says. ‘Your mother, Aline Dal- 
las, was my sister. Are you 
named after her?” 

Oh, how hard is the voice, how 
cold the hand that holds Maud’s, 
how stern and harsh the face into 
which she looks! 
face enough, with its aquiline 
features, large black eyes and 
heavy black hair, brought low upon the forehead, 
but so cold, so deadly cold! Maud shivers as 
she looks, but she answers, gently : 

“My name is Maud, after mamma’s mother, 
and this ’’—drawing him forward as she speaks 
—* this is little Guy.” 

Ethel Dallas’ brow contracts as she hears the 
name, and, with scarcely a glance at the sturdy 
little figure, she turns again to Maud. 

“I have come to take you home with me,” 
she says. ‘I do not choose that my sister’s 


children should be dependent upon charity. 
Jane will pack your things and get you ready 
while I wait here.” 

She seats herself upon one of the carved 
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and gazes sternly into the fire, which has begun 
to burn feebly and low as if it, too, feels the 
presence of an uncongenial spirit. 

“ Who is she, Jane?’ cry Maud and Guy in 
a breath when the room which used to be their 
mother’s room is reached. 





“Your mother’s sister,” says the faithful wo- | 


man, with the tears streaming down her face 
“She was six years older than your mother, and 
they have not met since—but never mind that, 
Thank the Lord who has put it into her heart to 
take you home with her, to save you from the 
cold charity of a cruel world. It is hard, hard 
to part with you, my darlings, but you will be 
better off, and for me it does not matter.”’ 

While the good woman talks she is smoothing 
down their hair and buttoning coats and 
gloves. When they are ready she would 
lead them down-stairs, but Guy breaks 
away from her. 

“ Say good-bye to mamma’s flowers,” he 
cries, running towards the stand in the 
south window. Maud follows him, her 
heart swelling and the tears standing in 
her eyes, for there is nothing which brings 
the dear, dead mother back so vividly as 
these flora] darlings of hers. 

Though the hand which tended them so 
carefully is cold in death, the flowers have 
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not suffered, for Jane remembers all her dead mis- 
tress’ fancies. There are flowers of various kinds 
|onthe stand. Tall cailas nod their silvery heads, 
| pink and yellow and white oxalis peer from amid 
their bright green foliage, scarlet geraniums hold 
| proudly aloft their masses of vivid bloom. But, 
above all, there is one flower in endless variety 
of shape and coloring. Its name the children 
| never knew, calling it only by the pretty, fantastic 
name which they had learned from their mother 
—Fairy Bells. 
“* Good-bye, dear flowers,” says Maud, softly. 
be We may never see you again, but Jane will re- 
| member you and be good to you, and you will 
| never miss us.” | 
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“ Good-bye, dear flowers,” lisps Guy, kissing 
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Jane’s cheery face peers over her | Guy Cheverel, when a quaint interior was needed, | softly the glossy green leaves. 


They would linger, but Miss Dallas has al 
ready had enough to try her patience. 

“Come, children,”’ says Jane, and, with one 
lingering look, they turn away and go down- 
stairs to confront the new and unknown future 
which awaits them. 


II. 


A LARGE room, somewhat bare of furniture, 
verhaps, but facing to the and south, so 
I } £ 
that through the three dormer windows the sun- 
& 
On one side of the 


west 


shine pours in gloriously. 
room is a low bed, covered with a white quilt 
A tall, old-fashioned bureau, an equally old 
fashioned wash-stand, over which hangs a smal! 
looking-glass, a round cherry-wood table, a 
wooden rocking chair and two other chairs and 
a small stand—that is the furniture of the room 
It all that is needed for comfort, and in a 
smaller room it would seem quite enough, but 


bits of furniture 


1s 


this room is so large that the 
eem swallowed up and lost in its gaunt bare 


ness. Oniy the sunbeams, they are neither 
wallowed up nor lost, as they pour in three 
slanting shafts of yellow light, full of dancing 
motes through the three windows They touch 


Guy’s hair and light up sparkles of gold amid 
the dark They shine full into Maud’s 
eyes, and the soft brown iris gleams with tawdry 
amber. Maud moves out of their path, for 
she is studying, and the rays disturb her, 
but Guy delights to fee! their soft, warm fin 
gers creeping over his cheek and forehead 
and playing amid the tangles of his hair 


“Oh, dear!” says Guy, at last, with < 


waves 


deep sigh 
** What is it, Guy?” 
up from her book. 
* Nothing,”’ 


asks Maud, lookin 


b 


says Guy, slowly * Only,” 


he adds, after a minute, “ I'm lonesome 
Aunt Ethel won’t let me go out to play with 
boys, and you're studying, and I’ve got 
nothing to do, not anything at all. My 
lessons are all learned, and I’ve got no 
playthings and no pictures. Oh, Maud! 


wouldn’t you like to see papa’s pictures 
again?” 

Maud’s eyes fill, and she nods her head 
silently, 

“ Or mamma’s flowers,”’ Guy goes on, not 
seeing his sister’s tears. ‘* Oh, how pretty 
they were when the sun shone through them 
and made the green leaves all bright and 
shiny and the red flowers like little bells of 
fire. Do you remember how mamma used 
to love and tend them, Maud?” 

“Oh, Guy! Guy! don't talk about those 
days,”’ cries Maud, with a wail of agony in 
her voice. “ Let us try to forget what can 
never come again,” 

* Not ever?” says Guy. 
the Beautiful Land ?”’ 

A knock at the door interrupts him. The 
knock is one of mere ceremony, for, before 
Maud can say “ come in,” the door opens, 
and a stout, middle-aged woman appears. 

**My dearies! my little lambs!” she 

they forgotten their old 


* Not even in 


cries. ‘ Have 
Jane?” 

Forgotten? No answer is needed beyond 
that given by the two pairs of arms which 
are clinging around her neck and the four 
rosy lips which are showering kisses upon 
her broad, comely face. 

“Forgotten you, Jane?” cries Maud, at 
last. “ Why, we thought it was you that 
had forgotten us. We have talked of you 
many and many atime, haven’t we, Guy? 
And, oh, Jane, we have wanted you so!” 

“«« My blessed dears !”’ cries Jane, while the 
tears pour down her shiny red cheeks. “And 
hasn’t Jane wanted you? Hasn’t she wanted 
you every hour and every minute since you left 
her? But now tell me about yourselves, dar 
lings. Have you been happy since I saw you? 
Is the new life as bright as the old one? And 
do you love your aunt dearly, like a second 
mother ?”’ 

** Our life ?”’ says Maud, with the tears of joy 
still standing on her long lashes. ‘** How could 
it be as bright as the old one, when we had 
everything, everything we could want? And 
love Aunt Ethel? Why, Jane, how can we? 
She is as good to us as she can be. 


us food and clothes, plenty of both. 


She give 
She sends 
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‘ us to school and gives us books, but love her ? 
Why, we shouldn’t dare to love her. We only 
see her three times a day, at breakfast and din- 
ner and tea, Then she only says ‘Good-morn- 
ing’ or ‘ Good-night,’ and ‘ Have you been good 
children?’ or something of the sort. How can 
you love anybody that you don’t know more 
about than that ?’”’ 

“ Poor children!’”’ sighs Jane, with the tears 
in her kind, bright eyes. “It’s a cruel, bleak 
life, after your old bright one, But, at least, you 
have your little piaymates, and you are gay while 
you are with-them.” 

“No, we have no playmates,” says “Maud, 
simply. “ We never had them at home, you 
know, but we never wanted them then, for we 
had papa and mamma. While sitting in the 
garden yesterday, looking at mamma’s Fairy 
Bel's, Aunt Ethel came in with the gardener’s 
little girl, and I thought she would allow us to 
play with her. She didn’t say much to me, and 
soon sent the little girl home, although she seemed 
very kind to her. I don’t see why she wouldn't 
let her play with us, but Aunt Ethel says she is 
only the gardener’s daughter. And here—well, 
Aunt Ethel does not like us to play with other chil- 
dren, She says the boys are rude and the girls 
pert and forward, Playing is all nonsense for 
children, any how, she says, and playthings make 
such a litter. I don’t mind, for my studies take 
up my time, and I like them. But Guy is very 
little, and his studies are short and easy, and 
when he gets through with them he doesn’t 
know what to do. It’s lonesome for him, and I 
wish—” 

What she wishes she has no time to say, for 
Jane breaks in impetuously : 

** You poor little darlings! That ever I should 
live to see the day! But never mind now. You 
are to put on your things and come with me— 
Miss Ethel has given leave—and for once you 
shall have a whole long afternoon of freedom 
and play.” 

It does not take the children long to get ready, 
you may be sure, especially with Jane’s help. 
In a few moments all three are going downstairs 
and out through the big front door. 

“Where do you live, Jane?” asks Guy, 

“Is it a big house, like Aunt Ethel’s, 


eager!v 

or a wee one, like papa’s? Oh, I do hope 

it’s & wee one, they are so much nicer.” 
Jane aughs, ‘“ Wait till you see it, Master 


Guy,” she says. “The house is little enough, 
but there are nice things about it, I can tell 
you.” 

“And do you live there all alone ?”’ persists 
Guy. 

Jane laughs again. ‘ Not quite alone, Master 
Guy. I have a cat and a dog and three puppies 
and two canary-birds and—ch, just wait, and 
you'll see,”’ 

Noi another word will Jane say about her 
house or her way of living, so that, before they 
reach her door, curiosity is on tip-toe. It is a 
tiny enough house when they reach it at last, 
just a litde brown cottage, divided into four 
rooms, with an attic above and a porch in front, 
on which grow the most wonderful vines. 
They are all bare and leafless now, of course, 
but you can guess what they must be in the sum- 
mer, swathing the whole little cottage, from 
foundation to chimney, in one mass of greenery 
and bloom, The tiny house stands in a large 
garden, which stretches down to a little brook 
below, and on one side are range after range of 
glass houses, from whose transparent roofs the 
sunlight strikes out strange glitters and flecks of 
dancing color. 

** Do you mean to say that all this is yours?” 
asks Maud, as she looks about her. 

‘*Mine and-—Hugh’s,” says Jane, laughing. 
“Oh, Miss Maud, surely you remember Hugh 
Lawson, who used to come to the house to see to 
your mamma’s plants. He is a florist, in a good 
business, and, somehow, he and I took -to 
each other in those old days. When your aunt 
took you, and there was nothing more for me to 
do, we thought that we might as well set up to- 
gether. So we were married, and ii is my house 
and Hugh’s that I am taking you to to-day, and 
where, please God! you sha!] spend plenty more 
holidays before we are many years older.” 

Then Hugh comes forward to bid the little 
lady and gentleman welcome to his humble 
home, and then all is joy and delight. There is 
Golden Rod, the great yellow cat, who comes 
toward them with his dignified tread, and rubs 
against their legs, purring a welcome. There is 
the wise, anxious-looking setter, Primrose, with 
her three roly-poly puppies tumbling after her. 
There are the two golden canaries, Crocus and 
Jonquil, who are carolling their hearts out over-- 
head, where Golden Rod can only cast wistful 
glances at them. Best of all, there are the 
green-houses, with their rows and rows of plants 
which smile upon them as if they know them for 
the flower-loving children that they are. It is 
good to see them, as they wander beneath the 
glass roof, through which the sunbeams shower 
down their golden rain, while the warm, damp 
air is heavy with the blended fragrance of 
myriad plants. . . . . 

Then, fearing that the dampness will give 
them cold, Jane takes the children again into the 
cottage. They play with the puppies, while the 
anxious mother, having laid aside her fears, 
looks on with pride and pleased confidence. 
Golden Rod watches the game from the hearth- 
rug, in the intervals of washing his cream-col- 
ored paws, and the canaries, up aloft, fill the 
room with bursts of rollicking song. Then they 
have a sort of “lunch supper,” as Guy calls it, 
of fresh bread, golden butter, honey dripping 
from the comb, and the little round cakes covered 
with frosting and colored comfits, which were 
one of their special treats in their old home. 
The sun is sinking low in the west as they finish, 
and Jane knows that it is time for her to take 
them back. But before they go they must have 


| 
something to remind them of this day and cheer 


them until they can come again. What shall it 


be? 
( 70 be continued.) 
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SAVED BY LOVE. 
A Temperance Story. 
BY ANNIE E. S. BEARD. 


A cosy little room it was, in a white frame 
house with green shutters; just such a house as 
you might find anywhere in the outskirts of a 
large city. 

And by the open window sat one whose feel- 
ings apparently harmonized but little with the 
tranquillity of the scene without. A bright, 
warm-hearted girl was Mary Owens, and a 
teacher in the pretty school-house half hidden in 
the trees on yonder hill. And if you knew her, 
reader, you would doubtless wonder what sorrow 
she could have to cause such painful thoughts 
and anxious looks. No burden of idle hours 
hung over her, but busy ones passing rapidly 
and pleasantly brought the welcome season o 
leisure spent in a happy home amongst loving 
relatives and friends. 

With a heart able to appreciate its many bless- 
ings Mary realized the brightness of the future 
before her when, a few months previous, John 
Linton, a young man of great promise and a 
favorite with all who knew him, had wooed and 
won her for his own. The happy hours seemed 
indeed to have taken wings since then, so rapidly 
had they flown. There had been aothing to 
mar their happiness until to-day, when a gulf 
of misery yawned before her and joy seemed 
gone forever. 

In the hour of temptation, Linton had fallen, 
led astray by false friends, and the first down- 
ward step was only too easily followed by 
another. 

The strong sense of humiliation and shame 
that ensued on the first occasion might have been 
an effectual safeguard against a repetition, had 
it not been for the taunts and ridicule with which 
these companions met him on his refusal to join 
them again. His high spirit stung to madness 
by their jibes, in an evil moment he yielded. 

Alas! for Mary Owens. Whispers of evil 
reached her, but she resolutely refused to credit 
them. She could not and would not believe 
that the one in whom she so trusted, and to 
whom all had ever looked as a model of upright- 
ness and purity of character, should haveso fallen. 
It was so hard to take down her idol. 

To-day, alas, she could no longer disbelieve 
it, for only an hour before she had overheard 
her father telling her mother that it was no mere 
report, as he himself had been witness of it the 
night before. 

With a heavy heart Mary hastened to her 
room and shut herself in. What wonder if the 
beautiful scene around her failed to impart toher 
anguished soul any of itsold tranquillity ! Wellshe 
knew the fatal impetus of such a downward 
course to ruin, and the almost superhuman effort 
that was needed to turn the tide. She pictured 
to herself the misery of a marriage with one so 
led astray, and she felt she dared not risk its evil 
consequences. Yet she feared the results of her 
refusal ; how that only too probably the feeling of 
being despised and cast off would lead him only 
more rapidly wrong. Tortured with fears and 
doubts as to the right mode of action, sleep for- 
sook her pillow, and morning found Mary Owens 
haggard and pale with the conflict of the night. 
Linton noticed the change when he next saw her, 
and inquired the cause. 

With tremulous voice and evident reluctance 
Mary told him of her fears and asked if he could 
contradict them. True to honor, he frankly 
confessed his having yielded to temptation, and 
of his present strivings against it for the future. 
And so-with encouragement on Mary’s side and 
promises on John’s the evening wore away. 
Four, five, six weeks passed and Linton's conduct 
continued uniformly regular and steady, so Mary 
Owens’ fears subsided and happiness even began to 
return as usual, increased by the advent of 
Christmas with its good cheer and festivity. But 
short-lived was this relief, for the New Year 
opened darkly enough. 

By the custom that has only too often ruined the 
prospects, blasted the hopes and broken down the 
resolves of young men, John Linton was again 
tempted too strongly and fell, this time further 
away from victory, as each fresh fall must of 
necessity make the upward path so much the 
harder to retracé. When Mary knew of it, she 
felt that indeed she must withdraw: her former 
promise, for to be the betrothed wife of a drunk- 
ard she dared not risk. So with anxious heart 
she awaited John’s next visit. ’ 

Two days later he came and after'a few. min- 
utes’ conversation, said abruptly, “ Polly, I know 
it will vex you, but there’s no use in hushing it 
up; I’ve done it again, and I don’t know what 
you'll think of me,” and the poor fellow’s face 
flushed as he muttered, “I do believe I’m the 
greatest fool that ever lived. I’m not worthy of 
your love, Polly.” Throwing himself on his 
knees before her, he hid his face in her lap, while 
the big, broad chest heaved with heavy sobs. 
Mary’s tears fell fast as she softly stroked the 
curly head. ‘“ Never more so, darling, than now 
when you see plainly the dreadful evil an abuse 
of God’s gifts brings. I know how hard it is 
for you to overcome, my poor John,’’ 

“ You wi!l forgive me, then? You won’t send 
me away from you, Polly?” he cried, seizing 
her hand. 

“No, indeed; why should I, when you 
need me more than ever? Only, John,” and 
her voice faltered and her hand shook in his 
grasp, “‘I must take back my promise to marry 
you until you have fully overcome this weakness. 
You know I told you so last time.” 
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Disengaging her hand, she drew off the ring 








John had given her the night they were en- 
gaged. ; 

The remembrance of that night came full and 
strong upon her now, and her tears fell faster still, 
as she laid it in his hand. John looked at it 
mournfully as he said, “‘ Must you really do that, 
Polly? I know I don’t deserve that you should 
even speak to me, but how can I take back this 
ring? It will seem to shut out all hope of ever 
calling you wife, and I shall not care for anything 
then,” and his voice broke down utterly at the 
thought. 

“ You cannot lose my love, John,” she whis- 
pered through her tears.. He raised his head 
quickly, with a new hope shining out of his 
eyes. “ Polly, can you really /ove such a worth- 
less fellow as Iam? I thought you could only 
despise and cast me off for my weakness.” 

“ No, John, I must take back my promise, be- 
cause I dare not risk an union with any one while 
a slave to such habits; but my love I cannot put 
away, if I would; only let me have the same John 
to love as 1 had before this dreadful time, and 
not merely the memory of him,”’ she pleaded. 

** So, God helping me, you shall, my Polly, for 
if you can still love me, I will never again give 
you cause to regret that you ever knew me.” 

“God grant it,” fervently responded Mary, 
“but do not seek to do it in your own strength, 
dear, for it. will surely fail you in your sorest 
need. Remember Him who is the All-sufficient 
in that as in everything else.” 

A year, two years have passed, and John Lin- 
ton has faithfully kept his word and now seeks 
from Mary Owens a renewal of the old time 
promise. ‘ What ever I am in the future,” he 
said, “I shall owe to you, for if you had given 
me up entirely, I should not have had heart 
enough to struggle against temptation; so it is 
through your love, I stand here to-day a saved 
man.” 

“ Through God’s love, rather, John.” 

“« Nay, Mary, unless His love worked through 
yours, for that was the only influence I was con- 
scious of, 
the work and make it complete, by taking back 
this ring, and with it a heart and life, which, 
saved by love, are more devotedly yours than 
ever?” 

For all answer, Mary laid her hand in his, 
while perfect trust and confidence shone in the 
eyes she lifted to his own. 

And so love, in its Divine original and in its 
human image, triumphed again to the saving 
eternally of a God-given goul. 


—~eoo—— 
THE ART OF SHOPPING, 


SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS TO HOUSEWIVES WITH 
LIMITED PURSES. 


IF one is a good judge of dry goods, acute of 
touch, and quick of eye, able to tell pure wool 
at a touch, and real lace at a glance, it may pay 
to run from one end of the town to the other in 
search of bargains. Otherwise it is far, better, in 


reliable house and pay a fair price for it, True 
economy never throws away a dollar. to save 
fifty cents. It is an exceptional case for the 
salesmen or women in our leading stores to mis- 
represent goods, and the information given may 
usually be relied upon as correct. Black silks 
are an especially | abot purchase for these 
seekers of, bargains. So cleverly are they 
weighted and cunningly adulterated, that even 
experts are not infrequently deceived. The only 
safety is in buying a well-known brand at.a store 
where you may feel sure that no deception will 
be practiced. 

It is a matter of taste whether to buy heavy 
silk or not; that at $2 a yard is quite handsome 
enough for all ordinary uses. If you must have 
a cheap silk, chose the American make in pre- 
ference to the French—it is far‘more durable, 
and will prove much more satisfactory in the 
end, American manufacturers are not yet up to 
all the tricks of the trade. .The.rich fabrics, 
which almost stand alone, are apf to cut in the 
wearing, and even the soft, thick ottomans, how- 
ever pure their quality, must not be kept folded 
flatly, lest they wear in the creases. The.usual 
test for black silk is to rumple it in the hand; if, 
on being released, it springs back without show- 
ing the creases, it is of good quality. A more 
severe test of the same character is to take a 
sample and fold it on the cross. If the fold is 
not easily effaced by rubbing it over with the 
fingers, or by pulling the fabric in a contrary 
direction, that silk is bad. If, on the other hand, 
the ridges imperceptibly disappear, the material 
is good, for silk should be supple, however 
thick. 

The different terms used in different parts of 
the country for the same article often bewilder 
‘the inexperienced shopper. Cotton domestics 
are muslins in one section, “ cottons” in another, 
and in yet another they are known as white and 
yellow cotton cloth, while English people call 
them calico—our calicoes being chintzes in 
England. There is wide scope in these muslins. 
New York Mills is heavy, but turns yellow 
unless very carefully laundried, and is apt to 
split in the wearing. Utica Mills and Wamsutta 
are generally regarded as the best brands for 
heavy under clothing, shirts, chemises, etc. 

In selecting Hamburg edges be careful to 
choose those with a well worked and strong 
scallop which will not split into ragged fringes. 

For persons who cannot visit the city at all 
times the custom of shopping by sample is a 
most convenient one. This is merely to write 
to a reliable dry goods house, requesting samples 
in any line of goods. It is well when doing so 
to mention the price you wish to pay, as there is 
very great range in price, also whether the color 
should be light or dark. Some firms require a 
stamp for return postage, others do not. The 
samples are sent, each one ticketed with the | 
width of the goods and the price. The buyer 





can thus easily choose, and when ordering the | 


But now, will you not let love crown | 


making any considerable purchase, to do so at a}. 


goods can either forward the money or have them 
sent C. O. D. by express. Smail ‘articles are 
best sent by mail. The fee for registering is ten 
cents, and the postage is one cent per ounce for 
all packages of dry goods weighing four pounds 
or under—none heavier can be sent. 

When samples of handsome silks, velvets or 
brocades aré requested a small'fee is often 
charged—a measure adopted to cover losses 
from forwarding such samples to. persons who 
send for mere curiosity and fail to purchase. It 
will readily be seen that the cost of - cutting 
velvets at $6 and $io, and silks at from $3 up, 
counts up rapidly. When the shopper resides 
in the city goods can bé sent on inspection if de- 
sired, and, although without as.large a stock to 
select from, an invalid mother may shop for her 
family almost as well as if she were able to go 
out. Mrs. M. P. Hanpy. 

—_— oo 
MODERN EXPENSES. 

THE march of modern improvement has in- 
creased rather than lessened the labor and ex- 
pense of housekeeping—water pipes and ranges, 
furnaces and gas heaters require skillful manage- 
ment to do their work aright, and in careless 
hands are fruitful causes of waste. How this is 
to be avoided does not clearly appear. Perha 
some day steam heat will be laid on from the 
street; still, even then, the steam may give out 
occasionally, as the gas does now. Co-opera- 
tive kitchens and laundries are Utopian schemes 
which would hardly suit everybody, and, even 
were they realized, would yet not do away with 
| the necessity of domestic service, which, beyond 
| doubt, constitutes the most difficult element of a 

well-regulated household. 

The heaviest items in the expense of modern 
| living are, however, not those which are actually 
| necessary—they are the arbitrary expenses—the 
| douceurs paid to Mrs. Grundy. If you join hands 

in the ring you must keep up your end—the 
question is not so much what you require, as 
| what is expected of you. If you are dined and 
* receptioned”’ you must return those attentions 
in kind—it is only people with an assured posi- 
tion who can afford to let it be understood that 
, they are obliged to economize, unless they are 
| willing to drop out of * society.” 
| Very few men have any idea how much women 
| actually suffer because of the economy which 
| they are obliged to practice in dress, while, at 
the same time, they must associate with those 
who have plenty of money. Julitis, recently 
| married, considers his Julia charming in her 
| light silk, with crepe lisse ruffles; nor does it 
occur to him that she will not be as well dressed 
| as any lady at the fashionable reception to which 
| they are going. But Julia, with a keener appre- 
| ciation of values, notes Mrs. Riches’ laces, worth 
more than half Julius’ year’s income; notes, 
| also, Mrs. Millionaire’s Lyons velvet and magni- 
| ficent diamonds, and sees at once that the Misses 
Coupons are clad in dresses from Worth. There- 
fore, she is shrinkingly aware that her own dress 





! 
|is plain—very plain—and understands instantly 
| that these ladies have, with unerring worldly 
| wisdom, set her and her husband down as $2500 
people 
A YOUNG WOMAN’S ONLY CHANCE. 

If julia is brilliantly conversational or musical, 

if she have the je me sais guoi which shall make 
her always attractive, if, in short, she possesses 
some talent which shall cause her to be sought 
after and valued for herself, she may rise superior 
to velvet and laces, nay, she may even be coolly 
oblivious of diamonds. But if she is only an 
ordinary Julia, then, lacking the self-confidence 
which comes from the consciousness of being 
well dressed, she will probably spend a wretched 
half hour, and stay at home next time. As for 
— he is all right. Broadcloth and white 
inen are stylish the world over, and except, 
perhaps, for diamond studs, young Coupons and 
old Millionaire are dressed precisely as he him- 
| self is, Moreover, his year’s expenses at a good 
| club will cost less than a costume for his wife to 
wear to a single grand ball, as he will surely 
discover ere long. 
_ The frantic efforts made by some people to 
keep up appearances—the ambitious dinners 
which end in failure, the receptions for which 
the price is paid in scrimping, under the rose, 
all the year round, are stock subjects for jest. 
And yet they are such sorry jests, comedies 
which cost the actors such bitter pain, that it is 
well they cannot know how those for whose 
benefit it is all done laugh at them for their 
trouble. It is all very well to preach against the 
artificial state of society which makes such things 
possible, it has been since the days of Haman, 
and before, and is not likely to end until the 
millennium. Still there is only one remedy; 
which, to be effectual, each must apply for him- 
self—the resolve in striving to stop short of 
the unattainable, to live for comfort rather 
than show, and, while using al] honest endeavor 
to increase income, rigidly to keep expenses in- 
side of that income, whatever it may be. 

And where the struggle is for the sake of our 
children, would it not be wiser, in place of toil- 
ing early and late to “ pat-a-cake for Tommy,” 
to teach Tommy to pat-a-cake for himself? in- 
stead of striving to lay up fortunes for our sons, 
to teach them in habits of business, and so give 
them treasures more staple than stocks and 
bonds. . . 

And in place of striving to find rich husbands 
for our girls, would it not be better to train them 
to be help-meets for the men they may marry, to 
be sufficient for themselves in case they should 
not marry at all? If our women were educated 
as housekeepers, there would be fewer mis- 
managed households. The mistress of a dozen 
servants needs practical knowledge of domestic 
details, even more than she who keeps but one 
girl: how else is she to keep check on willful 
waste, not to say dishonesty, or even to know 
when she is well served ? 
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MOTHERS’ CORNER. 


A “WORD TO MOTHERS. 





BY PERSIE VERE. 

“ Do go off somewhere, and stop bothering! I 
wish I could ever have a little peace. No! you 
can’t whittle in the kitchen. You always leave 
it looking like a pig-pen. What do you want of 
another sled ? Such wretched little rickety things 
as you make; they ain’t good for apything when 
they’re done. If you’d go’to work and make 
anything good for something, it would be differ- 
ent. I wish school would keep till six o’clock, 
instead of letting out at three. We've just got 
things all cleaned up, and this ctress has gottodte 
done if I go.to Mrs. Smith’s party to-night. Do 
go off somewhere, can’t you, and stop teasing.” 

Charlie seems to be gone for a few minutes, 
then his voice is heard from half way up the 
stairs, calling, 

“Ma! mayn’t I look at the pictures in that pile 
of old papers up here?” 

“Child alive! Now you want to litter the 
chamber all over, don’t you? I wish I'd burnt 
up those papers, they’re more bother than a little, 

‘aw long ago was it that you had them out, and 
left them where the wind took them every which 
way? No, you can’t touch the papers. Now, 
Miss Minders, what do you think of that flounce ? 
I want this dress to be glove-fitting; it gives me 
such afi airs but that boy does distract me so. I 
never can half do anything when he is around 
teasing.” 

Miss Minders says she don’t wonder at it. She 
don’t know what in the world she should do, with 
‘children hanging-around her. “But that one in 
the cradle sleeps good, don’t it?” 

“ Yes, she was so worrisome, I gave her a little 
something soothing. It’s better for children of 
her age to sleep a great deal. It don’t pay to 
take up your time fussing with such young chil- 
dren.” 

Charlie is back in the room now. He is nat- 
urally sensitive, but is fast gettingtoughened ; and 
it is rather cold out-doors, and inside the rooms 
are warm and pleasant. His mother doesn’t 
mind that he is there, till he asks presently, in an 
apologetic tone, if he can’t go into the parlor, 
and look at the pictures on the table. 

**I wonder if you’re here yet!” his mother 
exclaims, facing about at him with an expression 
of utter disgust. “In the parlor, with your dirty 
clothes, to turn things upside down there! I 
wonder what you won’t want to do next! Now 
do go off, out-doors somewhere, and don’t let me 
see you around here for one while.” 

Charlie is evidently gone for good, now; and 
the dress is rapidly approaching completion, when 
its owner, c ing to look from the window, 
sees Charlie and another boy digging a canal, 
with shingles, in the gravel walk. 

“What won’t that boy do!” she exclaims. 
Then she raises the window and calls—Stop 
that work this minute! If you’ve got to dig, go 
into the street, where you won’t do mischief.” 

This is the end of the “ bother,” for the present. 
Charlie is eight years-old. He is already used 
to the street, for his mother, as we know, doesn’t 
think it worth while to have her work hindered, 
and herrooms littered by her children, so, to-day, 
as it is rather cold, he runs along into town with 
some other boys, and by-and-by, they slip inside 
a saloon, in the far end of which some men and 
boys are playing cards. He has an artist’s eye 
for beauty in form and coloring; and now, as the 
early dusk comes on, and the lamps are lighted, 
he is fascinated as he has often been before, by 
the glitter of the glasses, and the fine warm glow 
of the liquids. He is not naturally bold, and 
does not take easily to this kind of life; ‘but lit- 
tle by little he is learning. 

When he is ten and twelve year’ old, he is no 
longer around in his mother’s way, pitifully teas- 
ing her for a place to whittle in, or for some pic- 
tures to look at. She is beginning to reap what 
she has sown, now, for he is unwilling to, stay at 
home with her, even if she is alone and wants 
his company. His father is getting uneasy about 
him, for he is away so much Grane come 
times it has been known that he has been in 
mischief; so to take up his mind, and to interest 








him at home, a scroll-saw and a microscope are 
obtained for him, at an expense that can ill be 
afforded. The saw does very well, while the 
weather is warm enough for him to work in the 
wood-shed ; but when the long cold winter even- 
ings come on, it is useless; for it cannot come 
into the kitchen nor into any room that is kept 
warm. The microscope, too, is now a source of 
trouble; on account of the litter of bugs and 
worms and bark, that goes with it. But more 
than all this, is the truth, that the grooves of 
poor Charlie’s life were cut long ago, in a differ- 
ent direction, and now it is hard to keep him out 
of them. 

He is scolded now, for neglecting his lessons 
—going out as soon as supper is over, and stay- 
ing out often till midnight. His mother frets at 
him for going out as she once fretted at him for 
staying around in her way. She tells, him she 
is ashamed to see him around with such mean, 
low boys; that he will break her heart, and 
much more of the same style. His father ex- 
postulates; tells him the consequence of his 
course, and says he will do something more than 
talk, if these things are repeated many times. 
They are repeated, and Charlie is whipped, but 
the whipping does no good, of course; it only 
makes him hate his father. 

He is growing old very fast now. He can 
drink and swear. He calls it desperately dull, 
at home; and is always wanting money, while 
unwilling to work in any way to earn it. He 
contracts debts here and there, which his mother 
manages to pay; while she entreats him by all 
that is pitiful and tender, to change his course. 
But she has no hold on him now. When he 
was a little boy, she roughly tore away the cling- 
ing tendrils of his love and confidence; she com- 
pelled him to hunt up his own pleasures—to 
stand aloof, and not “ bother” her. He managed 
to get along without her sympathy then ; now, he 
doesn’t want it. Her prayers and tears are not 
as much as those of any other woman, because 
he is used to them, and they seem hollow. He 
is growing a fine-looking fellow, but his mother 
is ashamed of him, for she knows nobody will 
trust him—she knows that if there is any low 
mischief going on, he is suspected of being at the 
bottom of it; and she feels as much disturbed 
about it, as a woman can, who does not realize 
the fearful loss sustained, and her share of the 
responsibility. 

Miss Minders says she can’t think what should 
make Charlie grow up so unsteady. His father 
and all his folks have always been steady. 
“When he was a little boy,” she adds, “* he was 
always a great hand to be hanging around his 
mother. I’ve seen him play by the hour with 
lite sticks of wood whittled out for men, and 
my thimble on one for a hat.”” She does not tell 
that she took the thimble away, as soon as she 
saw it, and boxed his ears soundly for meddling, 
and sent him off crying; and that his mother 
always did the same way, when she found him 
playing with her thimble, or with any of her 
things. 

His mother cries, and says she has talked and 
talked, and talked, and done everything she 
could; and she is sure she isn’t to blame, that 
Charlie is turning out so badly. It must have 
been born in him. His grandfather says he 
wasn’t whipped enough. If his first bad tricks 
had been followed by a good whipping, he 
would never have come to this. Some wise 
lookers-on say “it is ‘the tendency of the 

e.’ ” 

O, thoughtful mother! you, who have led 
children up through a score of years, from in- 
fancy to youth! You see where the fatal error 
lies, and your heart bleeds over the ruin, the 
wreck and desolation of souls like Charlie’s, fair, 
but weak; left alone in this world of haunting 
sins, without guide or stay, to wander down the 
ways of death, 

—— oe 


(For Tue Lapies’ Home -Journat.] 
HOW TO DRESS BABY. 


BY CHRISTIE IRVING. 


“A VERY easy matter,”’ so speaks my friend 
who knows all about it. “I have no idea what 
they should have, what material it should be 
made of, nor how to make it—” in despair says 
a young mother, to whom this momentous ques- 
tion never before presented itself. Material first. 
It is best to have a baby’s first clothes all white ; 
as it washes better and they never look so well 
in colors, until they get bleached out. Lonsdale 
cambric and the pretty cross-barred muslins are 
nicest for ordinary wear, while mull and nain- 
sook are used for more elaborate wear. It is 
always the best economy to buy the best quality, 
as it will give better service. 

The number to provide puzzles some young 
mothers—usually eight slips for constant wear, 
and two robes are sufficient, three white skirts, 
three ordinary flannels—one nice one; and three 
of Shaker flannel for night wear, and six night 
slips; a double wrapper of light print; two 
squares of flannel for shawls, a pair of blankets, 
a small pillow, twelve pairs of socks and three 
flannel shirts. These with six dozen squares are 
all that are absolute necessities. 

Numerous other articles can be added as they 
are needed. 

There has been a dress reform for babies as 
well as grown people, for now everything is 
made with regard to comfort. 

Under-waists with straps over the shoulders 
are now made for the skirts to be buttoned. to. 
In this way skirts can be changed without en- 
tirely undressing the child. 

In making a little baby’s clothes have. the 
waist button in front, so as to avoid the row of 
buttons down the back, as in lying so much they 
are apt to injure the spine. 

The dresses are best made a full skirt attached 
to a yoke—the skirt should be full two yards 
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wide at the bottom, and it is a good rule to 
make them only one yard long from the yoke. 

The skirts make three-quarters of a yard long 
when finished and gather into a band, five fingers 
long ; at first this will be too large, but it will soon 
be just right. 

Use silk warp flannel for the shirts; if winter, 
make them high neck and long sleeves; if for 
summer, short; finish the neck and sleeves 
with narrow silk galloon, or flannel binding. 

The flannels for ordinary wear, and the shawls 
can be pinked on the edges, and a fancy stitch in 
colored silk put above it. Or several rows of 
parallel stitching in white coarse silk make a pretty 
finish. Use small pearl buttons on the dresses, 


and finish the neck with a piping so that a draw- | 


string can be run through it. 

Soft laces are better trimming for the neck 
and sleeves than embroidery, as the latter will 
cut and scratch the tender skin if it contains the 
least starch. 

Little soft caps can be crochetted of silk, 
which are far the most osatiechdile dressing for 
the head; or a cloak and hood combined is very 
convenient. This can be made of a square of 
yard-wide flannel; round one corner, and put a 


draw string through part of it to draw down to| 


the face, and another a short distance in to draw 


tothe neck. Finish with strings to tie under the 
chin. 

I will continue the directions in another 
chapter. , 


————~we - — 


Epitress Lapies’ Home JouRNAL.—Chil- 
dren claim a large share of attention in these 
days; and a close observer will see how it has 
come about, even by the paren:s themselves. 
The little three-year-old baby at the table, to en- 
sure quiet, must be waited on first: he expects it 
naturally enough, for his mother so taught him, 
by giving him a seed-cake to hold in his hand or 
milk to drink the first thing after seating him at 
the table, and long before he could talk, baby 
learned through the eye that he was the most 
important, and his wants must first be con- 
sidered. 

Then, too, mothers wonder why a young 
daughter is vain; “‘am sure she does not take it 
from me,” forgetting the numberless times the 
little child was told, “go show papa or aunty 
your new dress, or shves, or sash,” and requested 
to turn around, to have every detail of fitness 
commented on, with, “don’t she look cunning ? ”’ 
etc. The child is taught, meanwhile, vanity and 
the love of admiration. 
careful as to what they teach these natural imi- 
tators. 

Teach young children to allow their throat to 
be examined while in health, by asking them to 
look at yours. As you press down your tongue 
with a spoon handle, the child will want to do 
the same thing. Repeat the practice occasionally; 
then, when the necessity comes for the doctor 
to examine the throat, there will be no trouble, 

Teach them to gargle, the same way, by imita- 
tion. RIVERSIDE. 

— 


A HINT FOR THE GIRLS. 





MANY a girl is rude in little matters more 
from thoughtlessness than anything else, like the 
two mentioned in this incident: 

‘Cecelia, let us try the piano while we are 
waiting for Nellie to appear.” 

“Why, no, Tillie, 1 do not like to. 
would Nellie’s mother think of us?” 

“She wouldn’t care. Why should she? The 
piano’s here to be played upon, isn’t it?” 

* Yes, after we have been invited.” 

“Oh, Cecelia, you are too particular! I 
always sit down and play if I have to wait for 
anybody.” 

*« But suppose somebody in the house is sick, 
Tillie, or lying down,” persevered Cecelia, 
nervously. 

This was an argument which appealed to Til- 
lie’s good-nature, and she desisted with a half- 


What 


smiling, half-vexed, “‘ Well, I presume you do | 


not object to my examining this album.” 

Cecelia smiled, and with a deprecating “Oh, 
Tillie,” opened a bound copy of the Aldine for 
her own inspection. 

In a few minutes Nellie entered the room, and 
in the course of the call invited both her young 
friends to “ perform,” which they did much to 
the satisfaction of all three. 

A peculiar smile passed between Tillie and 
Cecelia a day or two after, when their teacher, in 
giving them a few rules of common etiquette, 
said : 

“Fourth: Never play on the piano or other 
musical instrument until you have been invited 
to do so by your host or hostess;” but when 
Miss Agar reached “Seventh: After ringing the 
door-bell, it is ill-bred not to wait a reasonable 
time for the bell to be answered before ringing 
again,” both looked down ashamed, for both 
recollected transgressions of that law of politeness 
which they resolved not to infringe again. 


—~oe——— 
SCOLDING. 

WHILE visiting at a friend’s house once, says 

a lady in the Mew York Post, she asked me to go 
to her desk for something, and I saw there, on 
opening the lid, a motto written by herself and 
evidently intended for no one else. 
“Do not scold; do not fret!’’ “Yes,” she 
said, in answer to an inquiring look, “ 1#was 
obliged to put it there. I wasn’t very well, little 
things troubled me, and it is so natural to speak 
of them; but I noticed after a little while that 
when in the morning, early before schooi or 
breakfast, I began to speak of the wrong-doings 
of any member of the family, the wrong-doings 
and the tendency to speak of them increased 
alarmingly all through the day, and I discovered 
that if I were silent the opposite was true; and 





I began to earnestly believe, as I never did be- 


Parents cannot be too} 


It said: | 





] 

| fore, that my own soft words turned away my 
|} own wrath; and isn’t that what it really means ? 
| for it frequently happens that other people's 
wrath is increased by that very course.” 














When you move to the country you will requir. lamps. 
You need have no further fear of burning oil. We have 
so improved the burners and fixtures that they are now 
not only perfectly safe and pleasant to handle, but are truly 

quite as ornamental as gas fixtures. We will hang any 
| chandelier or bracket lamps you need free of charge if the 
| distance is not over 10 miles from the city. A visit to our 
store will pay you. If you cannot come send for book of 
patterns 
A, J. WEIDENER, 
| 46 South Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa 





OW TO INSURE 
a happy childhood 
is a question of great mo- 
ment to every parent. If 
it is impracticable to pro 
vide the little one with 
sufficient nourishment 
from nature’s supply, no 
better substitute can be 
found than Ruipoe's 
Foon. 
RipGe's Foon has suc- 











| 


cessfully reared more 
children than all other 
toods combined. Send to 





, WOOLRICH & CO., Palmer, Mass., for Pamphlets on 
| the subject 
RIDGE’S FOOD is put up in cans, four sizes, retailing 


at 35¢ -» 65C., $1 25 and $1.75 
A COLORED 
STUDY for 


For 15 Cts. 240": 
THE ART INTERCHANGE 


Address 


| Sample Copy of 

The Best Art 

Journal, also a 

Catalogue of Art Hand-Books, Etchings, etc. 
W. WHITLOCK, 

140 Nassau St., New York 


SOMETHING NEW! 


CommonSense Flesh-Brush, 


FOR BATHING OR DRY RUBBING, 


Is meeting with universal approval wherever used, I? is 
| far superior to either sponges or bristle brushes, at less 
than half their cost. Composed of pure coarse wool, it has 
pleasant frictionai qualities not obtained from any othcr 
y after use with that healthy 
i jath. We will send 











| flesh-brush, leaving the bod 
glow only exceeded by the Turkish 
| 
| GEORGE A. FOUNTAIN, 
|33 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK. 
es Every lady should posess. 
( —" Simple; durable; salable; 
pairs, assorted sizes, 25 cts. 
Agents wanted. New Eng- 
land Novelty M'i'g Co., 3 
Portland 8t., Boston, Mass. 
} in the land who is interested in Patchwork to send us 10 
| cents for a Sample Package of our Beautiful Silks, Plushes, 
| regular $1.00 package (blocks cut any size required), we 
also give a package of embroidery silk, assorted colors, and 
| packages for $5.00. FREESTONE SILK WORKS, 
Portland, Connecticut ‘ 


by mail four for one dollar. 
| SELF-LOCKINC HAIR CRIMPERS. 
do pertect work. Ssa:nple 
WE WANT EVERY LADY 
j}and Satins; 11 Sample Packages for $1.00. ith our 
an elegant hand-painted silk or satin block. Six &1.co 
NOTED WOMEN, 


y James Parton, the greatest biographer of the age. An 
elegant volume of 650 pages. 24 full-page illustrations 
Price only $2.50. Describes 50 characters. A book for 


every woman. Phoenix Pub. Co., Hartford, Conn 
>, 'T RK! too pieces Pretty Prints 4 inches 
§ square, no two alike, for 30 cents. 
PRINT CO., North Haven, Ct. 


—_——— 


CURED on a new principle, to stay 


AS I HMA cured. Send ac. stamp for Thesis, 
with Reports of Cases. P. HAR- 

OLD HAYES, M. D., Binghamton, N. Y. 
CURED ona 


e 





SICK-HEADACHE ‘O®=°.<" 


to stay cured. Send ac. stamp for Thesis, with Reports if 

| Cases. P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Binghamton, N. Y. 
or contem- 
IF YOU ARE MARRIED, fias*tkine 
| R A ’ this impor- 
tant step, we can send you informatien which you ought to 
| know, and worth $110. Valucble 16-page circular mailed 
| free, by J. 8. Ooitvis & Cv., 33 Rose Street, New York, 


TO MOTHERS, 


Every babe should have a bottle of DR. FAH RNEY'S 
TEETHING SYRUP. Perfectly safe. No Opium or 
Morphia mixture Will relieve Colic, —— in the 
| Bowels and Promote difficult Teething repared by 
Drs, D. Faurney & Son,Hagerstown, Md. Druggists 
sell it; 25 cents. 


PFADRGE Llecgant Large set 4 cts.; 10 Different. 
Cc em R DS Fine sets 20 cts. ; 100 fine Scrap Pictures 
10 cts. ; 150 Decalcomania to cts ; 

” F. E. THORP, Norwich, N. ¥. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

The reader, if she sees anything she wants, 
advertised in these columns, can send her money 
for it, and feel sure that she will not be swindled. 
All doubtful advertisements are rejected; no 
room for swindlers in our family. 

Have you interested your neighbors in the 
LADIES’ Home JouRNAL? If not, why not? 
They want it, and at 25 cents per year (in clubs 
of four or more) a large list can be secured 
with no trouble, and a handsome present secured 
for aiding us in getting that 50,000. We pay 
well for even small clubs. ‘Try it and see. 

Just now is an excellent time for looking over 
the family wardrobe, to see that those cooler 
changes which will be needed by-and-by are in 
readiness; to make new, if required, or to repair 
the old. 








To write a good love-letter you ought to begin 
without knowing what you are going to say and 
finish without knowing what you have written. 





A census‘of a Philadelphia boarding school 
of forty-eight girls showed that one could make 
bread, one knew how to fry oysters, three knew | 
how to broil beefsteak, forty-eight could em- 
broider and forty-seven dance. 





If any person calls you stingy because you are 
trying to live within your income, his opinion 
will have but little weight with sensible people. 

A clever woman has made a very effective 
stair carpet of scraps of cloth neatly sewed 
together as in patchwork, and edged with scarlet 
twoinches wide, The pieces are all the same size. 








papers that are promulgated 
by lotteries. Such papers are frauds to every 
intent and purpose. The publishers of such 
papers are utterly without Conscience, and if they 
do not cheat you in the first place, simply get 
you where they can cheat you more effectively 
the next time. 


Beware of 





The ugly back of a splint rocking-chair can be 
improved by covering it with a strip of drab linen 
with a narrow border in outline stitch on each 
edge; slip one end between the strips of wood 
at the top and bring the other end under at the 
bottom, and fasten them securely. | If tidies are 
put on these chairs, the only way to keep them 
in place is to tie them to the rounds at the top; 
if done with ribbons this looks pretty. 





Make an “over-all dress protector” to wear 
over your afternoon dresses. ‘Tear off three widths 
of gingham, or other suitable material, of the 
same length as your dress skirts. Sew together, 
and gather so it will set smoothly, then cut a 
plain waist, rather low in the neck to prevent 
mussing your neck-tie, and sew to the skirt. 
Bind the neck and arm-holes, and put a large 
button on each shoulder. Put butions down the 
back from neck to waist, leaving the skirt hang 
loose., Now make a pair of shirt sleeves, button- 
ing at the wrist, and put a button-hole at the top. 
The sleeves need not be used unless your dress 
sleeves will not roll up. With this outfit on, you 
can prepare supper in your best silk, without 
danger of spoiling it. 





Rub your black walnut sewing-machine tables, 
your cabinet organ, or any other piece of solid 
furniture you may have, with a cloth moistened 
with kerosene oil, and you will quickly see an 
improvement; but keep it away from varnish. 

A. sour look, an impatient gesture, a cross 
word at the breakfast table is enough to make 
the best food indigestible and spoil a day. 








To spend two or three moments, on rising and 
retiring, in rapid frictions of the whole surface 
of the body with the hand, is a more rational 
treatment of the skin, and a more health-promot- 
ing operation, for most persons, than a daily cold- 
water bath. 





Bitrers.—All “ Bitters”’ offered for sale con- 
tain alcohol. Many take them in the place of 
brandy, whisky, rum and other forms of spirits, 
persuading themselves that they are reforming as 
to their beverages. 





No Norwegian girl is allowed to have a beau 
until she can bake bread and knit stockings, and, 
as a consequence, every girl can bake and knit long 
before she can read or write, and she doesn’t have 
to be coaxed into her industry, either. 

Sponges which are to be used in the bath-room 
may be softened by boiling for a few minutes 
in three waters. After each time of boiling rinse 








ottar of lemon, and ottars of bergamot and cloves 





it in cold water, and put ov the stove again in a 
pan of cold water. . 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





A READER.—An ordinary note from your 
husband would be no security to you against his | 
creditors. You should take a judgment note and | 
have it entered, or a first mortgage. It were | 
better to have the mortgage or note made by | 
your husband to a third party and by that party | 
to you. There are many risks in the course you 
propose. You had better, before lending the 
money, take the advice of a trustworthy and 
capable lawyer. 

UsinG NAPHTHA.—My attention has recently 
been called to the case of Mrs. Stickney, of Fall 
River, who has recently been burned to death 
while using naphtha to keep moths from carpets. 
It is stated that the inflammable nature of the 
vapor of naphtha makes it an unsafe practice to 
use that most useful article in a room contain- 
ing fire, especially if the fire be uncovered. It 
is very dangerous in rooms containing a burning 
lamp or a gaslight. ‘This was news to me, and 
it may be to some others. I send it in the hope 
of saving others from Mrs. Stickney’s horrible 
fate Mary M. 

Germantown. 





Ir “A Reader” will wash her chamois-skin vest 
in warm water, with a little soda in it, using soap 
just the same, I think she will be more success- 
ful, as the soda prevents it from becoming stiff. 





W. D. K,—Laying French chalk thickly on 
the wrong side of your black silk will take off 
the “shine,” Should that fail try sponging with 
beer. 





MarIE S. R.—You can make violet powder 
by the following directions: Take twelve pounds 
of wheat starch, and two pounds of powdered 
orris; mix together, and add one-half ounce of 


each two drachms. 





Lucy.—You can make warm rugs of un- 
raveled old knitted worsted socks and stockings, 
strongly fastened in little bunches with a needle 
and carpet thread on an oblong piece of old 
carpet or sacking. The tufts of wool ought to 
be three or four inches long. 





J. T. L.—Tar can be instantly removed from 
the fingers by rubbing them with the outside of 
fresh orange or lemon peel, and wiping them 
dry immediately afterward. It is astonishing 
what a small piece will clean. The volatile oils 
in the skin dissolve the tar, and so it can be 
wiped off. 





Country Lass.-—Gray is a good color for 
spring. Buy a pretty gray cloth and make it up 
with a pleated skirt and soft draperies. A pretty 
contrast would be to trim it with bands of ruby 
velvet. Make the bodice plain, with a collar 
and cuffs of velvet. Get a gray straw hat of 
becorming shape and trim it with bands of gray 
velvet and mixed plumes of gray and ruby tint. 





B. S. L.—Plated ware looks better if not 
cleaned with whitening. Thoroughly washinz 
with soap and hot water, in which a little soda 
has been dissolved, using a small brush to the 
chased work, and followed by plenty of old- 
fashioned * elbow grease,”’ the silver, after it is 
quite dry-polished with a soft cloth, will satisfy 
the most particular. All plate powders take off 
a certain amount of silver every time they are 
used, 





A. R. M.—The best advice we can give a 
sufferer from torpid circulation is to exercise 
energetically. Young ladies would be benefited 
by engaging themselves in housework early in 
the day. Shaking up the beds and making 
them is an excellent exercise. 





Younc HousEKEEPER.—There are a number 
of excellent cook books. Among them we 
would name Mrs. Hale’s, Miss Leslie’s and 
Marion Harland’s cook books. 





Mrs. A.—Your digestion may be out of order, 
or your blood too poor. Probably both in your 
case, as you likewise ask for a cure of hiccough. 
This is produced by acidity and indigestion. 
Take about as much bicarbonate of potash as 
would stand on a ten-cent piece, and dissolve it 
in about half a wine-glass of water (or rather 
more), and it will cure it. 





Mrs. De B.—An easy way to detect oleo- 
margarine is to cut the “ butter” with a smooth- 
bladed knife. Oleomargarine will, when cut, 
present a perfectly smooth surface, whereas 
genuine butter when cut with a knife will pre- 
sent numerous small holes, from which water 
will be seen oozing. 





A DatLy READER.—If the “tea” is an after- 
noon entertainment—given, that is, between the 
hours of 5 and 8—wear handsome visiting cos- 
tume, keeping on your bonnet and gloves, as you 
would if making a call. If the “tea” is in the 
evening, 2. ¢., after 8 o’clock, wear evening 
dress. 





MAuRICE II.—You might very muc> improve 
the soiled and scratched cover of your aloum with 
water colors of the same shade. 





“Can you vouch for all your advertisements ?”’ 
Mrs. C. C. 
Yes; none but known reliable advertisers are 
allowed to use these columns. 
—*oo—_ 
French ladies are abandoning the corset in 


[For Tue Lapies’ Home Journat.] 
“WOMAN'S RIGHTS.” 





Epitress LApiges’ HOME JoURNAL :—The par- 
ticular right which I am going to talk about now 
is her right to be healthy, to be as healthy asa 
man if you please, and I take the ground that 
no act of legislation is necessary for her to enjoy 
this glorious heritage. It may be necessary for 
us to oppose the “ fashion,” go contrary to the 
prescribed rules of certain men and women, who 
are no better than you and I; in short, to ex- 
ercise a little of that common sense which has 
lain dormant too long. Did you ever stop to 
think, dear girls, whose laws you were keep- 
ing and whose you were breaking by this blind 
clinging to what is fashionable? God made the 
laws of nature, which you are breaking, and 
men and women those laws which you have 
felt that you must keep, if you perish in the 
keeping. I know that when I touch on 
matters of dress that I am on dangerous 
ground. I know from experience that high 
heels, thin soles, tight corsets and unfit clothing | 
are very dear to the girlish heart, and I know | 
too, also, that when life’s burdens begin to press, 
that these same indulgences have unfitted us for 
honestly fulfilling woman’s holiest and greatest 
duty, her real mission on earth, that of mother- 
hood; not but what there are scores of corset- 
wearing mothers, but point out to me one 
healthy one out of each score, and I'll show you 
nineteen prematurely wrinkled and wan, fretful 
and ailing women to offset your one. 

Take a chart of the human form, and see for 
yourself that the heart, lungs, spleen, kidneys 
and liver are located in and near that part of the 
body which fashion says must be squeezed into 
the smallest part of the corset, and no words of 
mine are necessary to convince you that no cor- 
set-wearing woman can have a full and natural 
development and free movement of these same 
organs, and when girl babies are born without 
these seven organs, then, and not till then, can 
we abuse ourselves and be healthy; and I want 
to say just here a word to mothers: It is your 
bounden duty to give your girls the best health 
possible, and as you love them, shield them 
from the misery and suffering which has marred 
your own life; do not kill them with foolish 
kindness as your mothers did you. Fill their 
bodies with sound organs and the mind with sen- 
sible ideas ere you send them forth on life’s 
rough voyage; teach them how to make bread 
as well as rick-rack. If they show a decided 
talent for music, give them a chance, but not be- 
fore they can broil a steak, or make a decent cup 
of coffee. I know whereof I affirm, and if I 
speak strongly on this subject, it is from the Wtt- 
ter experience of a foolishly indulged only 
daughter, whose destiny calls her into a position 
for which she received no home training or ed- 
ucation. Kriss Kross, 
Vershire, Vermont. 
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CHURCH SOCIABLES. 








Mrs. E. L. J. has certainly asked a very hard 
question, and we put it to our readers for their 
help in answering it : “‘ What can we do to make 
our church sociables interesting?” We chance 
to recall some wise words by Mr. W. H. Merrill 
upon this general theme, and we reproduce them 
for the benefit of Mrs. E. L. J. and others like 
her: Church sociability is a factor so essential 
to the life and growth of a church, that if it be 
divorced from it, the church dies, and society 
casts it out as a withered branch. Religion and 
sociability walk hand-in-hand. And if we 
should hear a person who professes to be a 
Christian say that he has no desire to mingle in 
the society of his brothers and sisters in the 
church, we should count that man’s religion a 
deception ; because religion is not of this charac- 
ter. Itis norecluse. It will not stay by itself. 
You cannot lock it up within walls, nor in the 
cells of your own heart. If you try to do this it 
will decline and die. It wants to see, and talk, 
and sing, and make all around it happy. 

Every now and then we find one of those 
churches in which the social element is not cul- 
tivated. It reminds us of an Arctic sea iceberg, 
cold enough to congeal the life-blood of any 
Christian, young or old, or to freeze a stranger 
in a single Sabbath. The members of such a 
church come in and go out just as travellers do 
on the cars, speaking to no one, and caring for 
no one but themselves. They sit down beside 
each other without even a smile of recognition, 
and then separate without a word of friendly 
greeting. 

Such deportment as this among people calling 
themselves Christians is a shame—a libel on the 
religion of Christ. God intended the church to 
be like unto a family circle composed of fathers 
and mothers, of brothers and sisters, a loving and 
friendly band. But what kind of a family circle 
would that be where the members of it do not 
recognize each other, and between whom there 
does not exist the most cordial and intimate rela- 
tions? If members of the church wish to observe 
the stricter rules of etiquette, and to stand on 
ceremonies with outside circles, that is another 
matter. For the sake of Him to whom the 
church belongs be entreated to lay aside all these 
formalities toward all with whom you are as- 
sociated in church fellowship and_ religious 
worship. Make the acquaintance of all, from 
the oldest to the youngest: for it is a wrong in 
the sight of God not to be acquainted with those 
who sit by us in his house week after week, and 
year after year. 

oo —— 


Wear shields under the sleeves of every dress, 
and if you perspire much between the-shoulders, 
place a square of light flannel next to the skin. 
This absorbs the perspiration and also keeps the 





disgust. It makes them look too much like New 
York dudes. : 








3@=° The subscription price of THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, is but 
25 cts. per year, each, when sent in 


clubs of 4or more. Single subscrip- 
tions 50 cts. per year. 


——eoe—_—_. 
THIS ORGAN WILL BE 


GIVEN AWAY JUNE Ist 


To the person sending us the largest number of 
subscribers up to that date. 





Dimensions—Height, 70 in. ; Depth, 23 in. ; Length, 
45 in. 


Patterson Organ, Five Stops, Five Octaves, 
Solid Walnut Case. Has Two Sets of Reeds, 
Two and one-half Octaves of Dulciana Reeds, 
and Two and one-half Octaves of Diapason 


Reeds, with Tremulant. Catalogue price, $160. 
Manufactured by James T. Patterson, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 
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A MAGNIFICENT PRESENT 


Given to the person sending us the second largest number 
of subscribers up to June rst, 1884. 


A SILVER-PLATED TEA SET. 
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This is one of the latest and most b. autiful tea sets ever 
made. It is quadruple plate, on hard white metal, which 
is practically as good as solid silver, and is beautifully or- 
namented on the sides, leaving a place for monogram. 
Each piece is finely e ved with band of raised work 
around top. ‘“‘ Satin finished ”’ (frosted) if desired, and the 
Cream Pitcher is gold lined. The pattern is one of the 
prettiest we could select out of a hundred, at the factory 
where they are made. We can guarantee this set to last 
a lifetime. Tea or Coffee Pot is copper-bottomed. 


VALUABLE PRESENTS 


Given to our Subscribers, send- 
ing Clubs of Four or more 
New Subscribers. 


Ba For every club of four or more new 
subscribers we will give new and valuable pre- 
miums proportionate in value to the number 
sent. These presents are of cheap goods, but 
are of real value, handsome, ornamental and 
useful, and wiil give perfect satisfaction in every 
case, 

They consist of Solid and Plated Tea Spoons, 
Sugar Spoons, Butter Knives, Pencils, Books, 
Photograph Albums, Pocket Knives, etc., ete. 


Handsome Sugar Shell 


Given for Four New Sub- 
scribers. 


A new, handsome, neat and 
stylish pattern, triple-plated, on 
finest English white steel. Will 
wear for years. Almost as good 
as solid silver. All the objection- 
able qualities of German Silver and 
* brass, which are known to have a 
disagreeable taste, and are, when a 
little worn, poisonous, will be 
avoided in the use of these goods. 
They are also stronger, and of 
greater durability than any goods 
produced. 

For 12 subscribers we will give 
a set of Tea Spoons, same quality, 

*and for a club of *20, a> set of 
Forks. 

At 25 cents per year, in clubs 
of four or more, every lady in the 
land can afford THe LapIEs’ 
HoME JouRNAL. Send for sam- 
ple copies to distribute among 
your friends and neighbors. 
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body from the danger of sudden drafts. 
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Hints ror Housekekrers, CONTRIBUTED BY JOURNAL 
Sisters. 

Don’t boil tea. 

Boil eggs from twenty to thirty minutes when 
liked hard. Ten minutes makes the yolk of an 
egg hard and soggy, while twenty minutes makes 
it light and mealy. 

Try a piece of lemon instead of soap for re- 
moving dirt from the hands. This is particularly 
good for hands which chap in winter. 

Cooked eggs will always tarnish all silver or 

lated-ware with which they come in contact. 

emedy: When washing spoons, forks, knives, 
etc., so discolored, take up with a damp finger a 
small quantity of very fine table salt and gently 
rub the spot with it; the stain will disappear at 
once. I say use the finger, as it is softer and 
better than a cloth. 





House-CLEANING.—There are two ways to 
clean house, and the time is at hand when every 
housekeeper must decide which plan she will 
follow. By the one plan you will have every 
room, from the garret to the cellar, turned upside 
down and inside out all at once, and your 
family will want to go off and hate themselves 
to death. If company comes, you will have to 
say as the children do when playing “ pay 
wants a corner ;”’ “ go to next door neighbor.” I 
you will follow the other plan, you will take one 
room at a time and get that reom all righted up 
before commencing another. Then the rest of 
the house will be in blissful ignorance of what is 
going on. The family will be comfortable and 
happy, and you will have a place to rest and a 
place to entertain company should they come un- 
expectedly. Where there is not sufficient help to 
keep the cleaning and the ordinary everyday 
housework running too, it would be a good plan 
to look ahead a little and have bread oe at 
least to last through the siege, unless it should be 
alongone. You will find it convenient to have 
something ready when you are almost too tired 
to eat when dinner is ready. Mrs. E. S. 

Barrett, Kansas. 





Stove Po.isH.—The fine polish given stoves 
by those skilled in the art is produced as follows: 
Have a thin mixture of black varnish and turpen- 
tine; apply this with a paint or varnish brush to 
a portion of the stove; then with a cloth dust 
this over with pulverized British lustre or stove 
polish; then rub with a dry brush. The stove 
must be perfectly cold. The stove-dealers buy 
the pulverized stove polish, which is carburet of 
iron, in 25-pound packages. The process con- 
ducted in this manner is quite brief, but gives 
beautiful results. 





AFTER all, the head of the experienced house- 
keeper is a cook-book in itself. I have seen 
such an one serve a little salt cod-fish or chipped 
beef with cream and eggs in such a way that the 
dish was a real relish, and we left the table fully 
satisfied. For it is the perfection of the cooking 


Do you have trouble in cleansing your vege- | and the manner in which the viands are put on 
table grater? Never put it down for an instant |the table, which give elegance to the meal. 
after using it; but plunge at once into a deep pan | Napery, spotless as newly fallen snow; dishes 
of water and dash it up and down, or let water | of graceful form and well arranged, around 
from a faucet run on both sides for a minute or | i mpage: mange —— — yee 

i i f th , to | Of herbs a place where happy hearts ho ig 
on PA O4 Teeuy on the sgn of Me Bas. fo festival. ‘To this let each bring his or her best 


dislodge the last bits, and hang it near the fire to : v 4 
x F ad | sallies of wit and latest anecdote; let business 


A NUTRITIOUS DRINK.—Break a perfectly | and care be put far out of sight, so that an entire 


fresh egg into a large-sized glass of lemonade 
and stir it well. Many think it delicious, and 
it is certainly a most nutritious food and drink 
combined. Women who are tired or exhausted, 
and seek strong tea and coffee, will find this far 
preferable. Those who insist on tea from habit, 
should make it weak and break an egg into it. 
Let the water be of a temperature of about 
150° F. 

Oil-cloth may be kept bright when. almost 
worn out if, after washing it, you take a flannel 
cloth and-4ip a corner of it in kerosene, ana rub 
the oil-cloth with it. Of course, a very little oil 
goes a great way, and care must be taken net to 
use too much. 

Silver that is not in frequent use will not 
tarnish if buried in oatmeal. 

In answer to V.’s inquiry how to make a 
frosting for cake with gelatine, would say that 
such a frosting can be-macde by adding a very 
little finely powdered gelatine to the sugar, using 
boiling water to mix. 

Such a frosting is, however, undesirable, as it 
becomes very hard and brittle, flakes off when 
the cake is cut, and having a yellow tinge from 
the gelatine is not a handsome icing. 

If our readers really desire something very 
nice, let them try the Crystal Water Frosting for 
cake, advertised in another column. This article 
will keep in any climate, and is ready for use in 
a moment. 

Lucy McF.—The best method of washing 
lace is to squeeze it carefully into a lather of or- 
dinary soap and warm’ water, keeping the lace, 
still folded, into a towel, and squeezing it as dry 
as possible; then remove it and lay it out flat to 
dry on clean white paper, pulling out all the 
points and edges most carefully. If it is to be 
stiff put a lump of sugar into the water, and if it 
is wished that it should look old, dip it once or 
twice into cold coffee. 

Mary.—1. The half of a lemon rubbed on 
stains will oftentimes remove them when nothing 
else will. 2. Salts of lemon will clean the 
handles of dessert knives that have been stained 
with fruit. 

Mrs. D.—The next time you boil greens and 
the family object to the smeil, but enjoy the eat- 
ing, put a good-sized crust of bread into the pot, 
and the family will know nothing of it till the 
greens come on the table. 

ReEciPpE WANTED.—-Can some one tell me how 
to make an old-fashioned baked Indian pudding, 
such as used to accompany the baked beans Sun- 
day morning, before the capacious brick oven 
was a thing of the past? Oh, it is enough to 
make one happy just to think of that delicious 
pudding that stood quaking and trembling on 
the platter, surrounded by the rich, jelly-like 
juice that oozed out. I have tried various 
recipes that were quite good, but different from 
this altogether. Come, somebody tell me just 
how to make it, and oblige a much interested 
reader of the ladies’ column, daring now to 

for the first time. GRACE. 

West Minot. 

Recipe FOR MARYLAND Biscuit.—Eight 
pounds of flour, one pound of lard, salt to suit, 
only enough water to knead very dry, and beat 


with axe until it blisters, made in round cakes | with sweet milk in which you have put a little | This jelly is the stock from which the variously 
| sugar. 


one inch thick, top turned down on biscuit board 





hour can be devoted to the social feast, The 
mother may have had to cook the meal herself, 
helped by her daughter, but she puts on a fresh 
collar or bit of lace before coming to the table. 
John brushes his mind as well as his coat, while 
the elder children see that the younger ones are 
presentable, and then the meal begins, slowly, 
as an entertainment in which fine courtesy is the 
rule and never the exception. 

HAVE you an out-door cupboard in which te 
keep milk, meat, fish, etc., during the ceol 
weather of early spring and fall? It isa great 
convenience to have one above the reach of cats 
and dogs, and yet convenient to the kitchen door. 
It will save many a journey to the cellar, and 
moreover, the food will keep fresher and sweeter 
in the open air, for it should have holes bored in 
the ends, to allow a current of air. Ours is 
simply a dry goods box, with a hinged door, with 
lock and key, and nailed firmly against the arber 
which covers the kitchen door. 








THE newest fashion in serving raw oysters is 
to surround them with what is called sea-moss, 
made by spinach, which hides the fine chopped 
ice in which the oysters are imbedded. The 
idea is traced to the Pinards. 





To make cream rise pour the milk into a broad 
flat dish so that the milk shall not be over an inch 
in depth, as the cream cannot rise well through 
a greater distance. Retain the cream in the 
milk by pouring the milk into a deep and narrow 
vessel, 

—~coo—— 


HOME COOKING. 
Oricinat Recipes Contrisutep py Tue Journar 
SisTers. 

HARD GINGERBREAD.—One cup of butter, two 
cups of sugar, three eggs, one teaspoonful of 
cream tartar, one-half teaspoonful soda. Season 
wy ginger and nutmeg. Flour enough to 
roll. 





Corn Dopcers.—Five tablespoons of Indian 
meal and one tablespoon of flour mixed to- 
gether. Mix over night with enough boiling 
water to cover. In the morning put one egg, 
one teacup of milk, a little sugar and salt. Bake 
in muffin rings on a griddle. 





SWEET potatoes which are almost without 
taste are much improved if the tough outside 
skin is removed, and they are put under a roast of 
beef and cooked. They will brown over nicely 
and receive an agreeable flavor. 





OysTER BREAD.—Various are the dishes that 
can be made of the oyster. Here is one not 
very well known: Take a small loaf of bread, 
cut off a slice from the top, then with a spoon 
remove the inside of the loaf, leaving the crust 
nearly but not quite an inch thick. Make a very 
rich oyster stew; pour a little into the loaf to 
moisten it; then put in a layer of oysters; then 
of bread crumbs well salted and peppered. Put 
the top crust on and set in the oven in a dripping 
pan; wet the crust with the~yolk of an egg or 


Serve hot. . Let it remain in the oven 


until ready to put in oven, then pick with a fork | for from fifteen to twenty-five minutes. 


and bake in a slow oven, and you have the cele- 
brated Maryland biscuit. A 





A NICE dish is made by chopping the meat of 


. 





a boiled chicken until it is about like mince meat 
for pies. Then cut the liver in thin slices, put 
a layer of the minced chicken in the bottom of | 
a pudding dish, then lay the liver over it, then 
the rest of the chicken should be put in with a | 
plenty of salt, pepper and butter. Make a little 
nice gravy of the chicken broth, pour this over 
the chicken, over the top put a crust of not too 
rich paste. Bake a delicate brown. 





STEAMED Brown BREAD.—Housekeeping 
arts are not forgotten even in the midst of the 
great gathering of women to discuss reforms. 
At the Iowa State convention of the W. C. T. U., 
Mrs. Dr. Cobb furnished for the lunch such de- | 
licious brown bread that a request was made for | 
the recipe, which is given in the Union Signal. 

Corn meal, two cups; wheat flour, one cup; 
rye flour, one cup; molasses, two-thirds cup; 
sweet milk, three cups; saleratus, one teaspoon- 
ful; salt, one teaspoonful; steam constantly five 
hours. 








| 
STEWED FRUIT FoR THE GouTY AND Dys- | 


PEPTIC.—Dr. Milner Fothergill recommends the 
use of stewed fruits in many instances of gout 
and dyspepsia. Sugaris undoubtedly objectiona 
ble to many ; but itis byno means necessary to add 
sugar tostewed fruit ; if the acidity be neutralized 
by an alkali, little or no sugar is required. 
Thrifty housewives have long been familiar with 
the fact that the addition of a small quantity of 
the bicarbonate of soda to stewed fruit reduces | 
the acidity, so as to save the necessity for much | 
sugar. If about as much bicarbonate of potash 
as will lie on a shilling be added to each pound 
of fruit, it will be found sufficient to neutralize 
the acidity, and bring out the natural sweetness. | 


Milk puddings and stewed fruit are excellent for | 


the dyspeptic, the bilious and the gouty. 
-——~oo— 

The Government Chemist Analyzes two of the 
Leading Baking Powders, and what he finds 
them made of. 
THE best baking powder is made from pure | 

Cream of Tartar, Bicarbonate of Soda, and a/| 

small quantity of flour or starch. Frequently 

other ingredients are used, and serve a purpose 
in reducing the cost and increasing the proiits of 
the manufacturer. 

We give the Government Chemist’s analyses 
of two of the leading baking powders : 

1 have examined samples of “ Cleveland’s 
Superior Baking Powder,” manufactured at 
Albany, N. Y., and “ Royal Baking Powder,” | 
both purchased by myself in this city, and I find | 
they contain: 


“ Cleveland's Superior Baking Powder.” 
Cream of Tartar | 
Bicarbonate of Soda 
Flour 


Available carbonic acid gas 12.61 per cent., 
oo to 118.2 cubic inches of gas per oz. 
of Powder. 

“Royal Baking Powder.” 
Cream of Tartar 
Bicarbonate of Soda 
Carbonate of Ammonia 
Tartaric Acid 
Starch 

Available carbonic acid gas 12.40 per cent., 
equivalent to 116.2 cubic inches of gas per oz. 
of Powder. 

Ammonia gas 0.43 per cent., equivalent to 
10.4 cubic inches per oz. of Powder. 

Note—The Tartaric Acid was doubtless intro- 
duced as free acid, but subsequently combined 
with ammonia, and exists in the Powder as a 
Tartrate of Ammonia. 

E. G. LOVE, Ph. D. 

New Vork, Yanuary 17th, 1881. 

The above analyses indicate a preference for 
“Cleveland’s Superior Baking Powder,” and 
our opinion is that it is the better preparation. — 

Hall's Fournal of Health. 


seaieniiniaies 
FACTS ARE STUBBORN THINGS. 

Is there anything in any of the numerous 
advertisements of the Royal Baking Powder to 
show that the Royal does not use Ammonia and 
Tartaric Acid as cheap substitutes for Cream of 
Tartar? Or is there any charge, or the slightest 
insinuation in those advertisements, that Cleve- 
land’s Superior Baking Powder contains anything 
but the purest Grape Cream of Tartar and Bicar- 
bonate of Soda, with a small portion of flour as 
a preservative ? : 

Ammonia and Tartaric Acid produce a cheap 
leavening gas, which is not to be compared, in 
the practical test of baking, with the more desir. 
able Carbonic Acid gas generated by the exclu- 
sive use of the expensive Cream of Tartar. 

Use Cleveland’s Superior Baking Powder, and 
judge for yourself of its superiority. 

Fruit JELLIES.—We often see displayed in 
many grocery stores tumblers. of jellies bearing 
different labels, such as currant, plum, raspberry, 
strawberry, etc., and offered for sale at a price 
that should at once be sufficient to put the attrac- 
ted purchaser on his guard as to their character. 
In many, nay, in most cases, they do not contain 
a particle of the fruit, the name of which they 
bear upon their labels, but are all made from 
apple parings. These parings are mostly bought 
from those who make a business of drying apples 
for winter use, and, together with the cores, are 
packed in barrels and shipped to the jelly maker, 
who stores them away till wanted. In the mean- 
time, they undergo fermentation and _ putrefac- 
tion, and in this condition look more like swill 
than food for human beings. After this they are 
converted into jelly by boiling and adding sugar. 





named jellies are ma le, the process being simply 
to color them to correspond with the fruit whose 
substance they are supposed to be, and then flavor 


ATLANTIC 




















them with fraudulent truit essences, 


GIVEN AWA 


Ladies canvassing for Tea will 
do well to send for our Premium 
List. We have premiums for or- 
ders from $5 to including Gold 
Band Tea Sets, Waliham Watches, 
etc. We send thousands of these 
orders every eer, and have yet 
to hear of any dissatistaction from 
those receiving them. 
reader of this iy a 
beautiful Gold Band Tea Set, they 


cond weape 1 


stal tor further 

Mation. 

nl BA, GOMEANT, 
° 
DELICIOUS! 

Crystal Water Frosting; 
eady for icing cake in a moment; 
Beeanever flakes nor discolors ; makes a 
much ‘handsomer cake than by the 
old tedious process ; healthful and 
conomical ; no eggs required. 25 
ents a package, of all Grocers 
Try it! You will be delighted 
Wholesale Depot 138 Chambers Street, New York 


DOVER EGG-BEATER. 





‘or- 


Beats the white of the Eggs thoroughly in tex 
seconds. The Beating Floats revolve on two cen 
tres, one inch apart, and curiously interlace each 
other—notice them. No joints or rivets to get 
loose. Cleaned instantly. Money refunded if you 
are not delighted with it. A woman and Yer 
** Dover Beater’’ cannot be separated. The only 
article in the wide world that is warranted te de- 


light the purchaser, For so cents one is sent by 


mail, postpaid. 


= DOVER STAMPING C0., Boston, Mase. 
PERFECT taining tetest rau without i 

e rno Automatic 
COOKING. 


Steam Cooker. 
to $3.50. Send for circular 
wanted. Address, WILMOT, CASTLE & CO., 
Rochester, N. ¥Y 


No topic of interest in the Home 


Price $1.50 
Agents 


FOR 
TEN 
CENTS. 


Circle is ever lost sight of in ‘* Cas- 
Seiu’s Famity MaGazines;"’ 
practical subjects as household Man- 


such 


agement, Domestic Cookery, 
Gardening, Education, Amateur Art 
Work of all kinds, the 
Wardrobe, Department and Re- 
creation being treated by acknowledged experts. Pure 
and well-selected Fiction is always plentifully provided, 
and the illustrations are profuse and invariably of the best 
Sample copies sent on receipt of ten cents in post- 
Price, 15 cents monthly ; $1.0 per year. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limirep, 
739 & 741 Broadway, N. Y¥ 
STOVE. 
LATEST 
AND BES1 
Largest 
Burners 


MADE. 


Immense 
Heating 


POWER 
ISOLATED 
TANK 
BE 
EXPLODED 

ECONOM 

ICAI 


Family 


order. 
age stamps. 


GARLAND OIL 


CLEANLY, 
ODORLESS 


Double Four Pie Oven and two boilers can be used at 
the same time 
Zinc Oil Stove Boards, 25 cents each, 


““" BARSTOW STOVE CO., 


56 Union St., Boston, 
Manufacturers of the NEW and ELEGANT BAY 
STA rE RANGE. 


CRAINLET 
NEW MORNING DISH 
Superior To Oat Meal 


COOKED IN MINUTES. 
Graixier Co 
ALL GROCERS. 5 
No Waste. 


113 Warren St., N. Y 
1) lJ R KEES No Disappointment. 






Send for cir- 


ads, Raw Tomatoes, Cab- 
indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your Grocer 


No Trouble. 
A GOOD SALAD 
SEO SPO GORD G6 00-0, 

bage, Cold Meats, Fish, &c., 

ever offered for sale. As a 
ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. D.S. WILT- 
BERGER, Prop., 233 North Second St., Philadelphia, Pa 


ASSURED. 

. \ The most Delicious and the 
lA most Popular Mayonaise 

i | bl ith 

= table sauce it has no superior 
MSSM 111 Grocers sett tt 

BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
RIBBONS FOR PATCHWORK. 
15 pieces best quality Ribbons in choice colors, each 6 


Dressing for all kinds of Sal 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested and 
inches long by 2 to 4 inches wide, for 25 cents a package 





Each lot varies. They are worth about double the price 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Send Postal Note or 
P. O. Order. R. & J. GILCHRIST, 
5 and 7 Winter Street, Boston, Mass 
as OA Ladies in want 


BOOTS BY MAIL ‘icteric 


than their locality affords can order from me without extra 





charge. If not satisfactory return them. Fit and style a 
specialty. The Editress of this W is my reference. 
M.G PALME , Portland, Maine. 


MAKE YOUR OWN EASTER CANDIES. 
“ Margery Daw "’ Home Seems ge | 50 recipes 25 

cts. Sent to any address, postpaid, by Mrs. LUCY W, 

BOSTWICK, Auburn, N. Y. Alention this paper, 








RRLORK 


| 





(For Tre Laptes’ Home Jourwat.} 
DEPARTMENT OF ARTISTIC NEEDLE 
WORK. 





RIBBON WORK. 

To do this work requires but little instruction | 
other than that required to do embroidery in the 
Kensington; when the principle of bag rm is 
once acquired, the stitches are cen | learned ; 
then, taste, ingenuity and practice will master all | 
styles of art embroidery. Ribbon work. is | 
rapidly executed, and it is much admired fot | 
home decoration. The flowers and buds oniy | 
are made of ribbon, 7.¢., the petals only ; the foli- | 
age in arrasene, chenille, filoselle or embruidery | 
silk, as the design and material indicate ; “for a | 
large design on heavy material, arrasene, on 
satin for elegance, chenille. For small fine | 
work use filoselle, and embroidery silks for 
standard work. 

If the design, for instance, be a wild rose, two 
or three shades of ribbon (rose color) are 
required ; this cut in the form of the petals but 
double the size; run a thread around the edge 
by which to gather it, draw the thread and as it 
gathers turn under, forming the exact shape of | 
the petal as on the design, stitching the gathering 
to keep it in form, then sew down on the design 
in blind stitches; then form another and sew 
down, using the different shades of ribbon as 
required by the principle of true art. The petals 
all in, fill in the centre with French knots, and 
add the stamens same as in the “ Kensington.” 

The opening of buds is represented by ribbon 
in the same manner, using for the covering the 
material selected for the foliage. Should the 
design be daisies, select the colors you desire 
them, and if large, treat in the same way as the 
rose, but if small, take a chenille needle and 
thread it with the ribbon of the width of the 
daisy petals and draw through the work from the 
outline of the petal to the centre and fasten the 
ends on the ‘back with needle and thread. And 
for poppies, anemone and other flowers having 
large petals, treat same as the rose. 

We had expected to favor the readers of the 
Lapigs’ HoME JOURNAL with an illustrated 
description of the “ Kensington” stitch, in this 
number, but we have been unable to get the elec- 
trotype in season, but it will be found in the May 
number; and readers will do well to. preserve 
these instructions, as they cannot be published 
again this year. The shading and blending 
of colors will be given in the June number. 

«“L. M. B.”’: A table scarf to be in harmony 
with your room should be about as follows : 
One and a quarter yards of Turkish satin for the 
lengths by half a yard wide, of bright cherry 
color; on this, embroider on one end a design 
of the anemone, and on the other end pond 
lilies, both to be worked in silk arrasene, in 
natural colors; add a strip of plush six inches 
wide, one or two shades darker than the satin, 
and trim with a fringe in harmony with both 
colors, and line with silesia or any desired 
material, 

These designs on this material worked as 
above are most elegant, rich and effective. 

“ Maup D.”: For your scarf one and a half 
yards of a light shade of olive felt, half a yard 
wide, worked with crewel and embroidery silk, 
ona design of poppies for one end and wild 
rose on the other; add a strip a little darker, 
of felt or other material, and trim with fringe or 
tassels. This, also, is better to be lined, and 
canten flannel of the same color is desirable for 
this lining. 

As was predicted by us in the first number, 
THE LApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL AND PRACTICAL 
HOUSEKEEPER, by its wonderful success, did find 
the field a wide and open one indeed. Now I 
would like to have every family in the country 
subscribe for this home paper, and I make this 
offer, good for three months from date: any 
person sending me the subscription price, 50 
cents, will receive the paper one year and a 
sample of either the “ Kensington” or “ Plush” 
stitches or Ribbon work, or half a dozen linen 
d’Oylies stamped with a design of fruit, all 
different. And for two subscribers at 50 cents 
each, both the above premiums with the paper 
one year, or half a dozen linen dinner napkins 
stamped with any initial desired, or fruit. Send 
in one or two cent P. O, stamps if less than a 
dollar; and by P. O. note, order, or in registered 
letter for larger sams; and send direct to me, as 
the publishers must not be troubled with this 
matter. Write name, post-office, county and 
State, plain, and address, 

L. MAxkIA CHENEY, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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pee oo 
PALM-LEAF INSERTION. 


Cast on thirteen stitches. 

Ist row. Knit 2, over twice, purl 2 together, 
knit I, over twice, narrow, knit 1, over twice, 
purl 2 together, knit 1. 

2d row. Knit 1, over twice, purl 2 together, 
knit 3, purl 1, knit 2, over twice, purl 2 together, 
knit 2. 

3d row. Knit 2, over twice, purl 2 together, 
knit 6, over twice, purl two together, knit 1. 

4th row. Knit 1, over twice, purl 2 together, 
knit 6, over twice, purl 2 together, knit 2. 

5th row. Knit 2, over twice, purl 2 together, 
knit 1, over, narrow, knit 3, over twice, purl 2 
together, knit 1. 

Oh row. Knit 1, over twice, purl 2 together, 





knit 4, purl 1, knit 1, over twice, purl 2 together, 
knit 2. 

7th row. Knit 2, over twice, purl 2 together, 
knit 2, over, narrow, knit 2, over twice, purl 2 
| together, knit 1. 

8th row. Knit 1, over twice, purl 2 together, 


| knit 3, purl 1, knit 2, over twice, purl 2 together, 


knit 2. 
gth row. Knit 2, over twice, purl 2 together, 


knit 3, over, narrow, knit 1, over twice, purl 2) 


together, knit 1. 

1oth row. Knit 1, over twice, purl 2 together, 
knit 2, purl 1, knit 3, over twice, purl 2 together, 
knit 2. 

11th row. Knit 2, over twice, purl 2 together, 
knit 4, over, narrow, over twice, purl 2 together, 
knit 1. 

12th row. Knit 1, over twice, purl 2 together, 
| knit 1, purl 1, knit 4, over twice, purl 2 together, 
knit 2. 

13th row. Knit 2, over twice, purl 2 together, 
knit 6, over twice, purl 2 together, knit 1 

14th row. Knit 1, over_twice, purl 2 together, 
knit 6, over twice, purl 2 together, knit 2. 

Repeat from Ist row. 

re od 
BABY’S SHOE. 

Materials, white Andalusian wool, 
No. Io. 

Cast on 27 stitches, knit 1 row plain, seam 1 
row, knit II rows, increasing in the 3d stitch of 
| every row. 

There should now be 39stitches on the needle. 
Seam I row, knit 11 rows, decreasing by knitting 
the 2d and 3d stitches together in every row. 
There should now be 27 stitches. Seam I row, 
increasing on the 3d stitch. Cast on 10 stitches 
for heel. There should now be 38 stitches. 
Knit 9 rows, seam I row, knit 5 rows, increasing 
at the toe end only. There will be now 45 
stitches. Knit 25 stitches, leaving 20 stitches on 
another needle, and knit backward and forward 
for front of foot as follows : 


needles, 


Ist row. 3 plain, seath 1, 3 plain, seam 1, 3 
plain, seam 1. Continue same knitting to end 
of row. 


2d row. Seam the whole. 

3d, 5th, 7th, oth, 11th, 13th, 15th, 17th rows 
like Ist row. 

4th, 6th, 8th, roth, 12th, 14th, 16th, 18th like 
2d row. 

Make 20 stitches for side of foot. 5 rows, 
seam I row, 7 rows plain, decreasing at the toe 
end only. Bind off. 

For the leg: 

Take up 20 stitches on the side, knitting them 
as you pick them up, also 11 stitches for front; 
tien knit the 20 stitches left on spare needle. 

2d row. Plain. 

3d row. Seam the whole row. 

4th row. A row of holes by putting wool 
twice round needle and narrowing. 

5th row. Seam all the row. 

6th row. 3 plain, seam 1, 3 plain, seam 1. 
Same to end of row. 

7th row. Seam the whole row. 

8th, roth, 12th, 14th, 16:h, 18th, 20th, 22d, 
24th like 6th row. 

oth, 11th, 13th, 15th, 17th, rgth, 21st, 23d, 
like 5th row. 

Knit plain garter stitch for 7 rows and bind 
off on wrong side. 


sihenittiaiilenitas 
POINT LACE PATTERN. 

Cast on 15 stitches. 

Ist row. Knit 3, over, slip 1, knit 2 together, 
pass slipped stitch over, over, knit 3, over, knit 
2 together, over twice, knit 2 together, over 
twice, knit 2 together. 

2d row. Over, knit 2, purl 1, knit 2, purl 1, 
knit 1, purl 6, knit 1, over, knit 2 together, 
knit 1. 

3d row. Knit 3, over, knit 2 together, over, 
knit 2 together, knit 1, knit 2 together, over, 
knit 8. 

4th row. Cast off 3, knit 4, purl 6, knit 1, 
over, knit 2 together, knit 1. 

5th row. Knit 3, over, knit 2 together, knit 1, 
over, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass slipped stitch 
over, Over, knit 2, over twice, knit 2 together, 
over twice, knit 2 together. 

6th row. Over, knit 2, purl 1, knit 2, purl 1, 
knit 1, purl 6, knit 1, over, knit 2 together, 
knit 1. 

7th row. Knit 3, over, knit 2 together, knit 2 
together, over, knit 1, over, knit 2 together, 
knit 8. 

8th row. Cast off 3,1 knit 4, purl 6, knit 1, over, 
knit 2 together, knit 1 

Begin again at Ist row. 


- +o 

KNITTED SOCKS WITH SHELL TOPS. 

Cast 53 stitches, knit 2, thread over, knit 3, 
slip I, narrow, and slip and bind, knit 3, thread 
over, knit I, thread over, knit 3, slip 1, narrow, 
slip and bind, and so on, until you leave 5 at 
end of needle, when you knit 3, thread over, 
knit 2. Next row seam. Continue the same, | 
till as deep a leg is made as you wish. Knit 2) 
purls, garter stitch. Then a row of holes, by} 
knitting 2, thread over and narrow, thread over, | 
and narrow, etc., knit 2 purls. Divide the stitches, 
using a 3d needle, 17 stitches on centre, and 18 
on each side needle, knit 18 on : side, then go 
on to toe, knitting 16 purl; then commence to 
narrow the toe off, by narrowing 1 at each end, 
until you have 9 stitches left, bind off, join wool 
at end of 18 stitches on right side, take up 20 to- 
wards toe and knit 4 purl plain, then knit to- 
wards toe, and leave 1 without knitting, turn to- 
wards the heel knitting plain, do so until 5 are 
left on end not knit, turn back towards heel, 
narrow the last 2 stitches, knit again towards a4 
toe, leave r each time not knit, narrow at en 
until you have 9g left not knit; by this time wen 
will have narrowed 4 at heel, then out to toe, 
taking in three stitches that have been left at toe, 
knit the other side the same, turn the sock on 
wrong side, place the needles together, and slip 
and bind off, using a third needle. 





| for joining and ormamention the the silk. 











} = small ee, can sleep on one very com~ 


How to Ma! e Its. ho w to obtatp 
the silk for it. oor nd Ten samples 
of elegant silk, all different and cut so 
10-inch block of Cr 


CRAZY 
PATCH 


as to make one 


3 cts.; with 
is put together, 
ye se 


W nd 2 yee terns, 
OR K working size, of birds, butterfiies, chenille $1.25. 
bugs, beetles, bees, spiders and webs, 


reptiles, Greenaway ae 8, etc., etc.. and 10 sprays 
of Sowers of various kinds, an for @ cts., with powder 


| and distributing pad for transferring, to ornament the a price list. 
— These patterns can be instantly transferred ree | | Avenue, Detroit. Mich 


saterial, and can be used @ hundred times over. 
"Ger boc book, Siow to Make Home Poants 
has instructions for making a variety of patct 
with diagrams and illustrations of many fancy stitches 
Iso, has illus- 


trations of all ¢ Arasene stitch 


material to fini 
) snomeget for 2 cts.; 12-inch A and “ Special” stitches, ‘‘ Ribbon work and Arrasene ’? on 

showing how felt 9 by 11 inches, $1.25 ; or on satin $r.50, sameon Crin- 
oline for applique work 1.00 each, Design 
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ART EMEROIDERY. 


Instruction by sample of work commenced, and needle 
th. Designs in “‘ Sogune * “Plush ”’ 


on satin in 


Hat Marks, “ crown” or ‘“band”’ style, 


‘any initials).in chenille, goc. _ Patterns and materialof all 
= stamping outfits with printed directions from $1.00 


Ladies’ purchasing agent. Send stamp for catalogue 
L. MARIA CHENEY, 361 Woodward 


; GRAZY PATCHWORK stix‘eoncs | 
Jove at fra digg ome of Cate an frog i Pater cht @ reg 





and 
with instructions for doing thie kind of embroidery 
for making many beautifu 
contains a 
tterns for various kinds of embroidery. Pr: 
ao Ge above. with ten varieties of silk for 10-inch block, 
with Pgh for 12-ineh bloc 
th Eh bioctks 81,25, 
packages. 


and useful articles. td also 
descriptive and illustrated list of near! on 


need yy Sed silk for 
al ilks in $i., $2. anu pe. 
L PATTEM 17 47 Barclay St. New York. 


MEW YORK SHLPPOG 


Send 1 cent stamp for circular to Mas. A. B, ACKER- 


MAN (Aunt Appie), Rutherford, Bergen Co., N. J. 





Ladies Stampin® for 


y, with our 





ures, &c., your own ini 
letters for handkerchiefs, hee | 
bands, , with Powder, 
and for iz. 
for 60 —_ 


35 cts.; Pour f for $1, 
above f. Bndier Fasson uh. 
Go se Harciay 6 


“& | DRESS REFORM. | 


Union Undergarments. 
Vest and Drawers in One. 
EQUIPOISE. 





Sogmee Waists 
wi ecitality. 
Shoul ler Brace and 
combined, 





Corset 


dominal Supporters, 
Obstetric Bandages, Shoulder 


manent business for Agents, Ca’ 


ork, 
} = iy Cremetoens d pendy | Ur Co.,22 Tremont Row, Boston, Namethis paper. 
used ahundred times over. Tes | 
full sized_wor'! my te at 
Flowers, Corne jers, ns of | 
lops, Braid Strips, outline Be: | 


Made in all weights 
of Merino, Cashmere 
and Silk; Chemis- 
ettes, Princess Skirts, F §0 to the manufacturers, a Lamp complete will be 
Eguipoise, Emanci- cted. id 
pation, Dress Reform 
and Comfort Waists. 
| 
F 
| 
Shoulder Braces, Ab- 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. — 


Turkish Rug Patterns stamped in colors on Burlap. “Per- 
talogue forstamp. . E. S. 


Burns 18 hours without’ filling. 


3 has the CEL- 
ATED DU- 

PLEX’ BURNER, 
which gives a bril- 
liant light, provided 
with Extinguisher, 
enabling one to put 
out both lights in- 

by simply 
the cord at- 
; has a ten- 
inch Shade, and 
finished in Nickel ; 
can be adjusted to 
any height, orin any 
direction. It is a 
thoroughly practical 
Lamp, and for read- 
ing or study has no | 
equal. For sale by 
the Lamp & Crock- 
ery Trade generally, 
If you do not find it on sale in your place, by remitting 



































hipped you by express or otherwise, as direc’ Address 
| ER C MERIDEN, Conn. 

EDWAT ’ Manufacturers. 
Our New Illustrated Catalogue of 
EWELRY, WATCHES, OKS, 
USICAL INSTRUMENTS, &c. 


FE Free on rooet t of 2 


cent Stam RY A. 
oo MNER R con Publishers t 
Wabash Ave. Ch icago, 1. 








Price, $2.25. Stocking Supporters, Sanitary — . 
Napkins, etc. Custom work promptly attended to. 
New Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th Street, New York. 





Silks for Patchwork | 


In endless vanity ae beautiful styles. 
packages. 


so-cent and $1.00 
F. SPEAR, North Adams, Mass. 


IF YOU WANT 
er em 


‘The most popular and ot - 
factory Corset as regar 
Health, Comfort and Elegance 
of Form,” be sure and get 


Madame Foy's {mproved 
CORSET 


AND SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


It is particularly adapted to 
the present style of dress. For 
sale by all leading dealers. 
Price by mail, $1.30. 


FOY, —— & CO., New Haven, Conn. 











FIRING DECORATED CHINA. 


In four sizes. 
Send for Circular. 


STEARNS, FITCH & CO., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


JANENTSKY & WEBER, Agee 
1125 Chestnut St hiladelphia. 


LADIES, LOOK. 


to patterns infant's wardibie 50 cts., ro patterns first 
short clothes 50 cts. Full directions with eac pattern and 
latesrstyles sent. Postal notes preferred. Stamps taken. 
COMBINATION PATTERN CO.. 
Mention this paper. Pouttney, Vr. 


EVERY LADY WANTS THE 


PILLOW SHAM HOLDER AND LIFTER 


Best Gellin Article now before the Public. 
ELIA AGENTS WANTED, to whom 
oe a re terms will be given. 
A light, pleasant and profitable occupation for ladies. 
~Circulars furnished on application. 
H. L. WARREN, 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 











25 pieces elegant Silk for patch- 
SIL work, $1.00, One package em- 
! broidery Silk, assorted colors, 2o0c. 

Send 15c. for Samples on Circulars 


RTHFORD SILK CO., 
Northford, Ct. 


| Large Silk & Velvet packages for Patchwork 
LADIES! v zec. Stamps taken. London Silk Co., 





Nassau, 


~ CHILDREN'S WARDROBE. 


I will send to any readers of the Lapres’ Home Jour- 
NAL for one dollar and fifteen cents the following patterns, 
viz. : Infant’s night slip, shirt, two dresses, one sack, one 
bib, ‘barrow coat ban , petticoat band; or for the same 
price patterns for first short-clothes, three dresses, two 
aprons, underwaist, drawers, night drawers, sack, 
skirt, and sunbonnet, oid fall directions for making. State 
sex in writing. Address, CHRISTIE IRVING, 

120 Maple Ave., Springfield, Ohio. 


~ FOR FLESHY LADIES. 


The Embonpoint Skirt Supporter is an invisible hi 
yoke, made of the stoutest we and furnished wit 
snap- “hooks, to which can be ented ed three articles A 
underwear, so that there may be nothing over the corset | 
about the hips—except the polonaise, long basque, or over- | 
skirt, if a short basque is worn. Mothers will find this in- NII 
valuable, as it removes all weight of clothing from the 
abdomen. A@Send stamp - descriptive circular. 
Address, EMBONPOINT. SKIRT SUPPORTER, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


WANTED-4 A lady age ent in every place for 
Holmes” Adjustable Pillow 
Sham Holder. Most useful and ornamental household 
article ever invented, inom are reporting great success. 
A complete outfit sent FREE. Now is the time to sell 
them, Write at once forterms, to N. HOLMES, 357 
| Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

We have one of the above holders in use, and like it 
very much.—Ep. Lapis Home Journat. 











| PRESH Louisiana Silver Moss for decorating, 20 cts. 
per pound, postpaid. R. J. HUMMEL, Port Hudson, 
Louisiana. 





Send 50 cts. or $1.00 for a package of 
assorted Silks for crazy patch work. 
A large variety of styles, colors and 
= shades. Samples 12 cts. Any person 
sending a $1.50 order we will give a 
g lovely block all pieced and embroidered 
BS (like the above cut) free; block alone 

sent for 30c. Embroidery silk put up 
in assorted colors at 50 cts. pei 
ounce. Address 
LUDINGTON & WOODWARD, 


New Haven, Conn. 


PERFORATED PATTERNS 


FOR FABRIC PAINTING or EMBROIDERY. 


Wax Flower Patterns. 

A fine variety of designs for all kinds of work. Price 
list and directions for improved stamping on all goods on 
receipt oftwostamps. Complete i//ustrated directions for 
modeling White Pond Lilies and Southern Magnolias on 
receipt_of postal note for 25 cts. Stamping powder, blue or 








white, 25 cts. per 7. = dress 
E. S. L. THOMPSON, 
Me Randolph Co., Indiana. 


Satins and Velvets for Crasy. pobest. 
Samples 1oc. Embroidery k, assorted 
colors, 20c, a package. FLOCK all pieced 
and embroidered soc. CHAMPION 7 


WORKS, New Haven branch P. O., Ct. 


one EE HING IN - 
RICES. 

Depot for Whiting’s Etching ay > and Inks, Tilton’s 

se 5 Design Cards and Books, Repousse Tools, etc. 

A fine assortment of Studies for sale and hire. Mail 
orders solicited. 

THOS. D. McILHENIE, 
259 Ryerson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

IEWS 1o Chromo CARDS. Accurate 

FLOOD y gee of Cincinnati and vicinity 

during Great Flood 1884, free by mail on receipt of 12 cts. 

Wm, DONALDSON & CO. 113 Mea St. ,Cincinnati,O. 








THE 


Ids to less than six inches square by 
its length when not in use, so that it is easily 
put out of sight when not in use and takes no 
room comparatively, when set up it makes a 
perfect spring bed and pillow combined lo 
and wide enough for the largest person an 


rtably. Itis so simple in he construction that 
|i cannot get out of repair, and a child can see 
it. up. It only weighs about twenty-five 
pounds, and is warranted to hold the weight 


of three ordinary men. It also makes a pens Fae Fo an ae 
—} rsons in small apartments use no o t 


£3. 50. not for sale by your furniture dealer it will be sent to any address on receipt of price 
ight nA to exceed 50 cts., and if halfa dozen ow, » a at once they will be Pre nae freight free. 


our responsibility we refer to City National Bank, G 


“BEDETTE ” 


| 1s the only perfect portable bed manufactured. 
| While it 





desired for that purpose. 
rticle that is needed in every household. Price 
We guarantee 
Concerning 
M. B. CHURCH Beperte Co. 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 





is an ai 
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ANSWERS TO MARCH’S PUZZLES. 


No. 16. CAR 
RAVEL 
CAROLIN 
AVOCATO. 
RELATER 
LITER 
NOR 
No,.17._ 1. The expression of the emotions in 


man and animals. 2. Insectivorous plants. 
3- The movements and habits of climbing plants. 

Charles Darwin, English Naturalist. 
No. 18. Disproportionableness. 


No. 19. ° The legend of Sleepy Hollow. 


No. 20. G 
7:24 
7, RAR? 
TaA HRP ES 
GRAMMATIC 
tar kA Ls. 
FET £R 
RID 
Cc 


Cuat. We aré glad to see that so many of 
our young puzzlers are taking an interest in 
Puzzle Net-work. In the last competition 
there has been quite a list of competitors, and 
some of the cons. sent in were indeed meri- 
torious. Now we are able to say that only the 
choicest contributions are in demand. The 
following are the Prize Winners for the March 
offers. 


First prize. Geo. E. Morse, “Gem,” West 
Canaan, N. H. 
Second prize. D. E. F., Roxbury, Mass. 


Third Prize. “Zulu,” (W. J. G.) 


“Scud ~ came very near winning one of the 
prizes. He will have a good showing this 


month. 

Several very neat lists were sent in. The 
following are the competitors: L. A. Dudley, 
“Scud,” D. E. F., Geo. E. Morse, “* Riverside,”’ 
“ Polly Anthus,” Minnie Clark and W.J.G. A 
special prize of six months’ subscription to this 
JouRNAL is awarded L. A. Dudley, “ Riverside.” 
“« Beheadings’”’ are not quite up to the standard. 
Good charades are always welcomed, or large 
forms, as 7 squares, 9 diamonds, etc. 


APRIL PRIZES. 





The prizes this month will be for solvers. 
For solutions to each of this month’s puzzles a 
prize of a gold quarter dollar is offered. 

These prizes will be awarded by lot. The 
names of all the solvers of any one of the puzzles 
will be put together and ome drawn. A similar 
operation will be gone through with for each of 
the puzzles. A solver may be unsuccessful in 
case of one drawing, but fortunate in another, 
No more than one prize will be awarded to any 
one puzzler. Moreover, prize winners of one 
month are debarred from the very next month’s 
contest. All answers must be in April 22d. 


APRIL’S PUZZLES. 


No. 21. DIAMOND. 


2. Part of the body. 3. Scrip- 

4. Ensigns of royalty. 5. 

7. Manners. 8. Exist. 
D. E. F. 


1. A consonant. 
ture proper name. 
Reverses. 6. May-day. 
g. A letter. 


No. 22. SQUARE. 

2. A genus of tropical American 
plants. 3. One who impresses. 4. To put to 
death on the lamp-post. 5. Interior. 6. With- 
out beginning or end: 6. Species of grass of 
genus Lolium. Gro. 


1. Involved. 


No. 23. CHARADE. 
My first is a title to one sex applied ; 
My next is a verb.to the present allied ; 
My Aird is to taste with a delicate pride; ; 
My JZast in the office of printers is found ; 
My whole stationary, yet moves o’er thie ground. 
L, A, DUDLEY. 





No. 24. BEHEADINGS. 
Behead to separate and leave result. 
Perplexity and leave airy. 
Something further and leave a metal. 
. To conspire and leave a portion. 
. A surety and leave part of a ship. 
To determine and leave unwell. 
RIVERSIDE. 


OY Peo 





No. 25. HEXAGONAL NUMERICAL. 


2 
12345 6 
123456789 
456789 
7°69 
I to 3, a surge. 
I to 6, a swallow. 


I to 9, the egg-case of certain fishes. 
4 to 9, a light carriage. 








[For Tue Lapiss’ Home Journat.) 
APRIL FIRST. 


BY LINHOLM. 


“ MARY Lyrorp and Kate Dexter, you two 
girls are responsible for this! I should think 
you were too old for such foolishness! I am 
really vexed.” 

“ But you—caught me—on—the philopena—”’ 
gasped Mary, between her shrieks of laughter, 
““and—I had to revenge my—self. O, dear, 
dear!” 

“It’s fun to you, I suppose, like the boys and 
the frogs—and I’m a frog!” 

*O, dear! dear!’* screamed Mary and Kate 
at Ellen’ s lugubrious countenance and words. 

** Look at my hands!” 

More shrieks of laughter from Kate and 
Mary, mingled with groans a8 their»sides and 
cheeks began to ache. 

“And look at my best gloves, completely 
ruined !”’ 

Mary and Kate’s merriment stopped suddenly, 
and they stood aghast. In their thoughtless, 
foolish fun they had not intended real mischief. 
The once beautiful drab kids were, as Ellen had 
said, utterly useless. 

“Can anything be done?” questioned Kate 
with pale checks. 

“ Let us find Mrs. Zwayze,” said M 

“ Mrs. Zwayze!” exclaimed Kate. 
What will she say to us?” 

“No matter what she says,” replied Mary 
firmly. “If anybody can help the matter, she 
can; and I shall ask her to come here.” 

Not many minutes elapsed before she returned 
with their teacher. 

*“« Now tell me exactly what all this means,” 
said Mrs. Zwayze to Ellen, who looked at the 
other girls. 

Kate spoke up bravely. “ Mrs. Zwayze, you 
know that this is April Fool’s Day, and we 
planned a joke on Ellen. We thought that if 
we put some paint in the inside of her gloves, 
that when she removed them she would be so 
amazed to see her hands the same color as the 
gloves she had just taken off, that we should 
have great sport. We did not think about its 
spoiling the gloves. I wonder that we did not. 
We only thought of the fun about the hands.” 

It ‘doesn’t come off,” said poor Ellen, woe- 
fully; ‘and it was only on in patches anyway.” 

“Tam sorry,” said Mary. ‘“ What can we do, 
Mrs. Zwayze ?”’ 

“ Mary, you may go to my room, and in the 
littlé closet on the left you will notice a bottle of 
turpentine. Bring it here.” 

Mary quickly obeyed, and 
directed Ellen to apply it freely. As she followed 
Mrs. Zwayze’s instructions, and her hands 
cleared, so did the faces of all three girls. 


“O, no! 


Mrs. Zwayze 


“And the gloves, Mrs. Zwayze?” asked | 
Kate. 

“I cannot restore them. They are hopeless 
cases.” 


All wore an anxious air as they glanced at the 


unfortunate gloves, a little while before lying on | 


their perfumed satin bed in Ellen’s pretty gant- 
éox, smoothed carefully out; now on the table 
wrinkling stiffly with the fingers pointing in 
various directions. Ellen looked very serious, | 
for new gloves were beyond her means. She | 
had worn her best drab ones only on particular 
occasions. 

“I always liked to perpetrate an ‘April-fool’ 
before,” sighed Mary, “ but I believe I never 
shall again. I wish this foolish plan of mine 
had looked as silly to me yesterday as it does 
now, to sdy nothing of the mischief I have 
caused,” 

“You need not take all the blame upon your- 
self,” spoke up Kate generously. 

“April-fool jokes are usually both foolish and 
wrong,” said Mrs. Zwayze in her decided 
though gentle manner. ‘ They generally in- 
volve deceit.” 

* QO, dear!” —_—ew both Mary and Kate, 
but with a different intonation from that used in 
uttering the same words a short time previously. 

“Yes,”’ persevered Mrs. Zwayze. ‘“ How did 
you induce Ellen to put on her gloves? She 
was not going out.” 

“We said they fitted:so well, and were so 
pretty we would enjoy seeing them if she would 
not mind just trying them on for us.”’ 

“‘And that was the real reason?” 

Blushes answered. 

‘* My dear young ladies, if; you would be per- 
fectly truthful you must avoid practical jokes as 


you would the gaticle with whitch the phidls off 
Rabelais were 1 in his famous April-fool’s- 
day jest.” a : 


*O, please tell us, ; Mrs. Zwayze.” 

“He was ‘at Marseilles, but wished to be i 
Paris, The journey; however, would cost money, 
and he was penniless. He resortec to stratagem, 
and filled several phials with brickdust, marking 
them ‘Poison for the Royal Family of France. 
He then placed them where he knew they must 
soon be discovered. He was arrested as a 
traitor, and conveyed to the capital at national 
expense. The jest was unfolded, his identity 
established, and universal mirth ensued. But 
although his April-fool was not silly he gained 
his point at the expense of his conscience, you 
see.” 

As Mrs. Zwayze left the room Mary followed 
for a consultation that resulted in the purchase 
of the best and most stylish pair of drab gloves 
to be found in the market, which, before the 
afternoon waned, Mary laid on Ellen’s lap, say- 
ing, “‘ My philopena, you know, Ellie dear.” 

—7oo——— 
FROM A SISTER'S LETTER. 


“ THERE is a vast difference between her con- 
dition now and when she commenced your 
treatment. Then she was hardly able to be up 








7 to 9, a file. Scup. 


out of bed; she had gatherings about once in 


two weeks, which broke out from the fractured 
rib, causing weakness and suffering, swelling 
and cramps, and chills and stiffness of the limbs. 
All we were having done did not seem to ac- 
complish anything. So her improvement has 
been more than I could expect. I am thankful 
you consented to take her case at the reasonable 
terms you did, for I believe your treatment has 
saved her life. She could not have lived much | 
longer in the condition she was in.” 
Miss A. J. K-——. 

To Dr. E. B. Foore. 





re referred to is but one 
of thousands of severe, chronic and “ given up” 
cases, which have been saved by Dr. Foons’s 

original and successful methods of treating pa- 
tients, by mail and express. Thirty years ex- | 
perience. All sufferers, of whatever age or sex, | 
can have confidential and SKILFUL MEDICAL | 
ADVICE at the cost of a letter stamp by commu- 

nicating with Dr. E.*B. Foote, 120 Lexington 
Ave., N. Y. City. 


IF YOU 
DESIRE 





to purchase at : wholesale peices | 
Watches, Diamonds, Jewel- 
ry, etc., send on your address and 
we will forward prepaid Free 
OUR ELEGANT OK 
containing illustrations of several 
hundred Gold and Silver Watches, 

Diamonds, Jewelry, Fancy Arti- 

cles, etc. Address Wuitney, 

arket street, Chicago, Til. (Estab- 





OOKE 0., 9 
lished 1870.) 





NO WONDER. 
So many people are praising Wilson's Reliable Yeast, for 
it makes the sweetest and must beautiful bread or panc akes 
you ever ate. Never gets sour; that is the secret of its 
reat merit. Your grocer can get it at Thurber’s, New 
ork, or our branch office, 291 Wabash Ave., C hicago, Ill., 
or factory. Manufactured - the Wilson Veast & Manu- 


facturing Co., Limited, Waterloo, N. 
YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
GRANVILLE, OHIO. 
Full collegiate course, Classical and Scientific, with Music 


and Paintung, French and German, Safe and thorough. 
s2d year. Address D. SHE PARDS( IN, D. D. 
and /MPROVED LADIES’ 


Wanted 
LADIES and MISSES’ Braces, SKIRT and 


NEW 
HOSE SUPPORTER. Buy from manufacturer and 
make over 100 per cent. profit. Our agents are making 
from $5 to $15 per day. Apply at once for choice in 
Territory —? Price List to 
R. S 


. WILLARD & CO., Swanton, Vt. 


MOTHERS are usually willing to learn the cause of 
their little ones, restless nights, and cross, ‘irritable and 
fretful days. Sometimes they have a greedy or no appe- 
tite, tongue is coated, breath is bad, are dumpish, with no 
life or spirit for work or play ; then : you wish to know the 
cause and remedy. Three-fourths the ailments peculiar to 
children arise from worms, and if not sonenel aw te be- 
come emaciated, have fits and dic. Why will you let | 
them die, when’ Fessenden’s Worm Expeller will save 
them; it being a purely vegetable powder, easy to take 
and harmless. Send postal tor symptoms, and testimonia 7 
circulars. ~~ sale by druggists or sent by mail for 25 cts. 
OHN F. DORR, Stoneham, Mass. 


$165. SHONINGER, ORGAN FREE, 


he publishers of ** to increase its cir- 
culation, offer said ae ym - a rson sending them 
before April roth, the verse in the Bx containing the | 
greatest number of letters. If two or more send the correct 
| answer the first received will be awarded the organ. All 
| responding to this advertisement will receive a beautiful 
| 6x8 inch card free. With answer you must send 25c. (2c. | 
stamps taken) for which “ Home Cheer”’ will : sent 
you 3 months Address Home C heer, New Haven, Cc onn. 


FOUND AT LAST. | 
JUMBO, PASTE, STOVE, POLISH 


Well—words are inadequate to express its great value to 
every housekeeper. The most brilliant—easiest applied— | 
no dust—and makes the finest gloss of any. Polish in the 
world. Call om your grocer for it and try it. You'll 
wonder what is in it that caused such a Beautiful lustre 
Manufactured by THE WILSON YEAST AND MF'G | 
CO., Limited. Waterloo, New York. 

Watzas VISITING CARDS, 20, 25, 28, 
33 cents perdozen. 35, fi 50, 60 cents per 25. 
Address A. McDA LL, 


in every county to sell our 








_ 31, Upland, Pa. 


| atory; 






so delighted with the paper 
they will thereafter | renew thet 


year now makes ibe following use 





ofevery minute object, mak- 
ng thesmaiiest insectappear 
, shows curious 


tect counterfeit money, dis- 
tinguish good from bad seed. etc., ete. It is made of glass, with 
brass trimmings, is furnished wih specimens, and is afret-clase 
Microscope in every respect, and will be found very useful, while 
‘iding endiess amusement for old and young. Hes always 
at 50 cts to $1.00; hence it will readily be seen what 
an extraordinary offer we make when we give one absolutely free 
toevery three ~~ trial subscriber toour paper. Tus Carcxer 
ow tue Huanru is h I e 64-col Uustrated 
porer filled wth chovenies Serial and Short Stories, Sketches, 
‘vems Useful Knowledge ading for the Young, Wit aod Hu- 
mor, and everything to amuse, entertain and instruct the whole 
family, You will be delighted with it as well as with the valua- 
be premium we offer Remember we send this splendid 
leroscope, packed in a handsome wood case, free to al! ones 
36 cents for a three months’ subscription to our paper. 
— tions and five Microscopes will be sent for ot. oa, Tue 
fet is made solely to introduce our paper; take advantage 
ary u at once. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. As 
toour reliability, we refer toany on b Park E New York. Actdress, 
ML Park Place, New York. 



















Ovo eaLE MAGIC AREAS 


WONDERS ee LPR e 


SACKAGE of sea-shells and 25 w hite or Chromo (satin 
finish) visiting cards, with name 25 cents. 


SEA-SHORE CARD WORKS, East River, Ct. 
EDUCATED LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


not satisfied with their present income can secure a perma- 
nent position to manage ** The Lives and Graves of 
Our Presidents "’ by G. S. Weaver, D. D., containing a 
fuil page portrait of each President. Only book ever pub- 
lished giving full page portraits of all the Presidents and 
description of each grave andtomb. This is Presidential 
year and this is a Presidential book—now being just the 
time to make money with it. Agents now selling from 6 
to 27 copies per day. Write or come and see us as to terms 
of employment. ELDER PUBLISHING CO., 
364 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 






‘SABBATH SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Avoid loss of books and save Time and Labor by using 
Ray's Check System Library Register. Send for 
ee. GARRIGUES BROS., 68 Arch St., Phila., 


PORTRAIT AGENTS 


Send Your Orders to the Largest 


PORTRAIT HOUSE 


In the world. You can get better terms and better work 
and orders prompu filled. Den't forget the address. 
THE AUBURN COPYING CO., 
Auburn, N Y. 


yay THOUGHT! Keep the Young. Folks quiet 
sending for the description and key of 
TH 


A and ‘87 Genesee St., 


E DOUBLE DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

Can be worked on an ordinary Checker Board with Check- 
ers. Far superior to the well-known fifteen puzzle. Price 
ascts, C. W. JEFFERSON, Rugby, Morgan Co., Tenn. 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK. 
Complete College Course ; Ten Professors ; Twenty-one 
Teachers ; Library, 15,000 volumes; Observatory; Labor 
Museum ; Every Facility for the Complete Liberal 
Education of Women, 


S. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President, 
( ARD COL I, ECT ‘ORS. HM BROORS & 


Andover, O., for a pack of Card Novelties, consist- 
= — designs in Eggs, Fans, Tea Pots, etc. (cut in 
shapes). Gotten by us expressly” for collectors of fine 
cards. Catalogue free. Big inducements to Agents 
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quarter. 
This feature cann 


my 4 st 
Sees ition o 
put the price rightdown to 50 cents, and now sell them for 
Read the testimonials from oth pers: The Chic 
and to be reliable. The Lord's Prayer is well worth the 
arejust asrepresenuted."’ New YORK CHRISTIAN a wi 
commendasitselfto all.’ New York OBSERVER, A 
afford it, and as a work ofart is unexcelled.” NEW 
and verylow 
ofthe Lord's Prayer. 
to be pleased with their purchase.” 
low, Pr *? Wehave many m 
Sen ae. 


We willsend acopy postpaid, to canvass isle eed 
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E.NASON&C2. 120 Fulton 
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The Prayersand Watches are just 


A 
and costly stone engravin 
of the Lord’s Prayer, embellished with over 
embiems, ofthe mostfitting and appropriate 
embiems are decorated with the finest and a exquisite w 
sible for an artist to do The artist Herma n gi euenen, _ 
known throughoutthe world, has faithfully and wit ws and 
skill, penproves Sel mnatnery 


a 
-workofart. We shaee spared neither $3,0 


and oe the 

COLORS an 

to agents or dealersin any partofthe w 

6 transcendent beauty and perfection of ‘the design and execution 

ust be seen to enable you torealize whatitisin its perfection. 

TS.—A large number of agents are at work selling itnow, and are sepesting 
You cannot fail to succeed in selling it, asthe moralsenti: entof 

ot be over eatimated, as italone destines the sale of it throughoutal! Christendom 

jan man or woman will have one if they have money to buy itwith. One word with regard to the price. The 

{ this engraving was sold at $2 00 each, onlya fair price fursuch a work of a 
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"Yona beameen 8 


riced.”” The Witness says, “A New Work publishing 

p Itisoneof the eat beautifal pen a ietares ever published, and those who orderit cannotf 
Curistian UNION BAys, 
re such, but have not room for them 

gtesella million copies of this Pra 3 and we make this. Specia 
ents, andif 

5. a we wilisend 
moe we willsend you 


and gota we swiltacn 


Cased 
in recietored bay hs 


ee lis'gcta Week! engraving to canvass — You can easily sel 1000 copies in six 

Prion you can make $250 tion 
In a to our pr renpenetnl liley, we refer you -, 
meyer, New ¥ 
Do pot ww t- one 
Street _NewVYork. FPubtishers of of thie Prayer. Menuon this paper in 


Every one of our readers should send @ 

Lord’s Pray+r, to hang én their homes, or 

hundred and receive one of these Flegant Watches asa 
epresented, 


“TOW TO MAKE MONEY FAST & BASY 


——AND GET A—— 


SOLID GOLD HUNTING CASE WATCH FREE! 
Solid — Silver Hunting Case Watch Free 
Large Size Gents’ Aluminum Gold Watch Free | 
UR ACE NTR: 1est RES 4p. MERY WOR? of A 


"HE LORD’S PRAYER, 


} am was ever offered to the public, 
sold by one Agentin one month, 


a how offer 


Exery Christian Family will buy one. 
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HOUSE PLANTS. 
No. L 
Mrs. A. visits Mrs. B. and finds her windows 


full of beautiful healthy plants. Straightway she 
makes up her mind she will have some, If 
Mrs. B. can grow them, what is to hinder her 
from doing likewise? She doesn’t take the 
trouble to ask Mrs. B. any questions about her 
experience in caring for flowers. Mrs. B’s 

lants seem to grow so spontaneously, that they 
foes an air of taking care of themselves. She 
looks at the matter in this way: You get such 
and such plants; you get so many pots of one 
size, and so many pots of another size, to fit 
your shelves; you fill the pots with earth, no 
matter what kind, so long as it is easy to get; 
you put your plants in it, and Presto! you 
have a collection of plants, and ask no odds of 
Mrs. B., who, quite likely, hasn’t as rare and 
costiy plants as you have. All you have to do 
after your collection is made, is to water your 
plants whenever you think of it, and to enjoy 
the fruits of your labor. 

But theory is one thing; practice is another ; 
or, perhaps I ought to say success instead of prac- 
tice. After a little the plants turn yellow, and 
the buds blast, if there should happen to be any. 
Aphis and red spider attack them, and in a 
short time the collection is anything but orna- 
mental. You get disgusted and discouraged. 
“IT don’t know why my plants don’t do any bet- 
ter,” you say; “I’m sure I took good care of 
them.” A young lady said the sime thing to me 
a few days ago. “I thought they wanted more 
water, perhaps,” she said, “ so I gave more, but 
it didn’t seem to help them any. Then John 


looked at them, and he said there were lice on | 


them, and he smoked them, but that didn’t do 
any good. 
store, and put that in the soil, and i spite of all 
they got worse every day. I began to think 
there’s a ‘knack’ in growing plants, and I | 
haven't it. I wish you’d come over and look at | 
them. Be the doctor, and I'll call you in to ex- 
amine and prescribe for sick flower folks.” 

I went to see her plants. Half of them were 
kinds you cannot grow successfully out ofa green- 
house. The soil was the same in al: the pots, 
stiff garden mold, unfit for any plant, and not 
one pot I found had any drainage. Indeed, she 
had stopped up the hole in the bottom of the pot, 
and “wondered why they always made them in | 
that way!” The soil was wet, heavy and sour. 
It was just as I had expected. She had ordered | 
her plants from a catalogue, getting such kinds | 
as were most attractive in description. She had 
never once thought of finding out anything about | 
the habits of her plants or the peculiar treatment 
they required. She had heard something said, 
or read it somewhere, about drainage, 
didn’t understand what was meant by it; she 
had watered all alike and at irregular times, and | 
had never showered them. 

I explained to her that different plants need 
different soil; that some want a good deal of 
water, while "others want but little; that some 
need a strong light, while others care more for 
shade, and that drainage is absolutely necessary | 
if you care to grow good plants; also, that you 
must keep the leaves clean so that the plants can 
breathe, and the aphis must be kept in check 
and the red spider exterminated. She looked at 
me as if she half suspected I was ventilating 
my whims on the subject of floriculture. 

“ Dear me! there’s so much to it,” she said, 
with a sigh. “ I thought it was easy to raise flow- 
ers. I don’t believe I'll try to grow them, it’s 
too much bother to take care of them in your 
way.” 

* Well, if you consider it too much bother to 
give them the care they need, I would not ad- 
vise you to try to keep house-planis,’”’ I said. 
“You can’t expect them to take care of them- 
selves, and you can’t expect them to thrive if you 
give ali the same treatment. You wouldn’t at- 
tempt to govern children of different disposi- 
tions by one set of rules, and you can’t make that 
plan work any more successfully among plants 
than among children.” 

It is just the same with flower-culture as with 
anything else: if you want to succeed, you must 
study up on the subject in hand. You cannot 
expect to go into any undertaking with no ex- 
perience, and make a success of it at once. If 
you understand nothing about it at first, you 
must learn from experience, that best of all 
teachers. 

If you really love flowers you will be willing 
to do this, and you will succeed. But if you 
cultivate plants just decause Mrs. B.,C. or D. 
does, the chances are that you will make a 
failure of it: You must love your plants and 
study their ways and wants, exactly as a mother 
cares for her children. 

In a couple of articles to follow this, I shall 
give you a few plain, practical hints about plants 
in the house, I shall advance no theory; I 
shall confine myself entirely to personal ex 


perience, I loved flowers, and began by study- 
ing them. I knew it was best to learn the “ ru- 
diments” before attempting the “higher 


branches,” and I am satisfied that I began right, 


I got some fertilizer at the drug- | 


but she 


| for I did not have to “ go back and learn over,” 
| as I should have been obliged to if I had gone 
at it in the reckless fashion my young lady 
friend referred to above did 
Espen E. REXFORD. 
——soo—- - 
(For Tue Lapies’ Home Journat.]} 
THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
“ The winter hath been bitter, 

But sunshine follows storm ; 
| Thanks for His loving-kindness, 
| The earth’s great heart is warm.”’ 
| Yes, the winter has indeed been bitter in this 
part of the world at least; but we know and feel 
that his reign is nearly over for this year; and, 
as though stern winter itself had also felt this 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
} 


truth, it has hastened to do its level best in pil- | 
ing up the snowdrifts for the first time this sea- | 
If I look | 


son in some places to a great depth. 
out towards the garden, I can hardly realize, | 


| that but a few short days will pass away, before | 


I shall see flowers bloonfing, where now, all is 
one vast sheet of snow. But while the flowers 
‘are perfecting their wardrobe, and ing to 
make their appearance into this beautiful world 

of ours, let us consider what we shall get to wel- 
come them with and to serve as companions for 
them, while they remain with us. A garden 
composed entirely of Perennials would not give 
the satisfaction that one made up of both Peren- 
|nials and Annuals would, although we should 
not wish to dispense with either. 


| without Peonies, Roses, Border Pinks, Iris, Peren- 
| nial Phlox, and those lovely shrubs: Hydrangea 
| Paniculata, Pyrus Japonica (or Japan Quince), 
Shrub Honeysuckle, also the climbing Honey- 
| suckle and dozens of other things, that it would 
take too much space to mention. 
we, by any means, dispense with such annuals as 
Petunias, Phlox D., Verbenas, Sweet Peas, 
Stocks and Asters; then we have hosts of bed 
ding plants; among these Geraniums, and foli- 
age piants, take the lead. A good selection of 
double Geraniums for a bed that is both showy 
and serviceable, as cut flowers, are, Richard 
Brett, Earnest Lauth, Hazel Kirke, J. P. Stahl, 
and Depute Laflize for centre of bed; for outer 
side (as being more dwarfish in growth) I 
would recommend Asa Grey, Candidissima 
Piena, J. H. Klippart, Louis Buchner, Mrs. R. 
B. Hayes, Heroine and Jewel. The above 
named are some of the best of the doubles, very 
free flowering with large clusters of blossums, 
except Jewel; this, although its clusters are not so 
large, almost covers itself with flowers, which 
look like scarlet rosettes, each separate flower be- 
| ing in the form of a tiny rose; it is very showy 
| placed next to Heroine, which is pure white 
and very free-flowering. Petunias and Verbenas 
‘make beautiful beds inthe garden, and few 
| plants can equal them for masses on lawns, as 
| their brilliancy contrasts finely with the green 
grass, and like Pansies, the more you cut the 
| flowers of either plant the morethey will bloom, 
giving us cut flowers in great quantities. The 
following notes in regard to the introduction of 





new to some of your readers; they are taken from | 
by writings of Mr. Amory E dw ards, of Elizabeth, 
N. J., and are copied from Cottage "Hearth. “It 
| will interest those who have not heard its history 
before, to know something more of this now 
| common and popular plant. The Verbenas are 
— of Buenos Ayres, and were first noticed 
by John Tweedy, who was collecting plants for 
| the conservatories of the Earl of Derby, and a 
firm in London. In 1834-35, I frequently ac- 
companied Mr. Tweedy in excursions around 
| Buenos Ayres; and as I was sailing for New 
| York, he gave me a plant of the Verbena 
| Tweediana, red, and a fragrant white one, to- 
Fr wore with some seed of the scarlet Petunia. 
These plants I gave in September, 1835, to 
Thomas Hioees who then had a garden near the 
| House of Refu 
| told me that they were the first Verbenas ever in 
this country, and the first scarlet Petunia. A 
white Petunia had been received before. 

“Grant Thorburn, in 1837, received a plant of 
Verbena Tweediana from London, where he told 
me it cost him two guineas. Most of the stock 
now in the gardens in the United States is from 
these plants. Originally there were but two 
colors of each, red and white.” Many complain 
that their Pansies are not large. The whole secret 
of growing large Pansy blooms is to have the 
soil rich, deep, and mellow. The beds should be 
located where the plants will be partially shaded; 
pick all decaying blossoms, and do not let many 
seeds ripen. Mrs. A. B, STRATTARD. 

Monroe, Me. 


| 


en 

House PLANTs.—My house plants in winter 
and my garden in summer have been a great 
blessing tome. They are company that I would 
not - with for many timcs their worth. I 
usually have good success with all, excepting tea 
roses. They bloom well during the summer, but 
are sure to die when winter comes. I prefer 
plants started in the spring for winter flowering. 
Heliotrope and lantanas bloom with me all win- 
ter. Pinks and geraniums commence to bloom 
in February and March. I hope to hear more 
from my sisters in regard to plants and their mode 
of caring for them during this cold season, 
Mrs. M. C. 
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SANDS’ TRIPLE (3) MOTION WHITE MOUNTAIN 


= CREAN FREEZERS 


The only Freezer in the world 
having three distinct motions 
inside the can, thereby, of 
course, producing iner, 
Smoother cream than any 
other freezer on the market. 
Machinery — adjusted and 
operated. waterproof, 
Over 300,000 in use. Send 
for catalogue and price list of 
this celebrated Freezer. 


White Mountain Freezer Co., 


too Ea, Hollis St., Nashua, N. H. 
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hardly feel as though we had much of a garden | 
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the Verbena into this country will perhaps be | 
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RUMSON | NURSERIES. 


tablished 1854. 

Introducin; the oo New = * Meech’ 
Prolific,’’ the Wonder of the Age. Orde 
booked now for delivery in fall of '84, stock limited. 
| [iSend for circular and photograph of branch of fruit 





Bulbs, alled 
N estnut St, Philada. _ 


ree. 
150,000 Mulberry trees, Comprising Russian, Ja 
ponica, Alba, Moritti, Multicaulus, etc. Fruit t 
n variety, choice small fruits, large and varied stoc 
of ornamental trees, shrubs and vines, including 
Rhododendrons, Hardy Azalias, Japanese maples 
Hardy roses, etc. Send for prices to 
ANCE & BORDEN, Managers, Red Bank, N. J 


STRAWBERRIES. 
124 Fine Plants for only $1.00. 


25 plants each of Wilson, Sharpless, Cumberland and 
Bidwell, and a copy of a large seventy page book telling 
how to grow all kinds of Fruits, Flowers, etc., also how to 
destroy all Insects that trouble T rees, Fruits, House- 
plants, etc. All of the above for $1.00; "and every person 
who sends their order before March 15 sth will receive /ree 
12 plants each of James Vick and Manchester, the leading 
new varieties ; book will be sent upon ae of money ; 
plants in April. Show this offer to your neighbors and get 
upa club, §50.00in cash to the my persons sending the 
| most orders, E,W. W » Nurseryman, 
| ean New York. 
N. B. The tenth answer to this advertisement will re- 
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kinds, the best ever sent out. 


12 Packets of brightest, choicest 
Minds nee Peer Verbenas, Sen. 
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tions for culture with all orders. 
M. B 
PANSIE r Wil oat 
free by mail 100 seeds for 25 c., 
HOW TO GROW {Sent Free! Methods for 
ney, Brentwood, N Y. 
Won all the high = in New England and New York 
A DESCRIPTIVE E ILLUSTRATED NURSERY 
H. MOON, Morrisville, Pa. 
| enclose this advertisement to us with 12 =. for 
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varieties. Large a a 12. De- 
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ASE Seed Co., Springneld, eo. 
12 for $1. Safe arrival and full 
Gece. guaranteed. Direc- 
DS ogue ES: Order now. \ 
, or letter box 297, Chambersburg, Pa. 
A SPECIALTY. 
in the greatest variety 
say on Pansies free to all on ai aanion. 
Auzgrt Benz, Little Neck, N. Y. 
the novice. | for the 
STRAWBERRIES | experienced. E. D. Pur- 
City 1883 and 1884. sand Fowls __ sale. Send for 
circular. . Hawxrns, Lancaster, Mass. 
CATALOGUE, and Guide for the Fruit and Orna- 
mental Planter, sent to all applicants. 
WM. 
A superb illustrated $1.00 monthly Sos 1 year to all that 
tage. FLORAL WOR 
_ Highland Peck i 
Choice, mixed, $1 perdoz. PANSY seed, 100 
Originated from named 
scriptive list free. 
Rare and beautiful, Texas and Mex- 
c ACTU ican sorts, hardy ana require abso- 





lutely no attention. Novel and curious forms ; some with 

flowers of indescribable loveliness and exquisite fragrance. 

Small apecinee and circular, 10 cts. and 4 cts. postage. 
ROUPE NURSERIES, Troupe, Texas. 


“chat Geraniums or 12 Dahlias mailed FREE for §r. 
14 All Plants at low rates. Plant and Seed Catalogue 
free. A. A. ABBOTT, Morenci, Mich. 
Mec BOOK ito cts. in stamps and to any person 
sending us five names of persons whom they think 
would be likely to purchase a Parlor Organ, we will send 
free “* The Gems of Song,”’ a selection of vocal music, 
with accompaniment for Piano or Organ. Address 
DYER &  ‘'pcre Foxcroft, Maine, Manufacturers 
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Bash ave., Chicago. 
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ing to earn $1 to f poet J day quietly at their homes ; 
work furnished ; sent by mail; no canvassing; no stamps 
required for reply. Please address EDWARD F. DAVIS 
& CO., 58 South Main St., Fall River, , Mass. 
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dandruff attend to it. Directions without 4. STAR 
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ONE Dozen (Gold Bevel Edge) Floral Hand Cheeme 
Cards with name, 12 cts., for 20 cts., 50 
chromos 1o cts. Agent's outfit 10 cts., y Book 25 
cts. Henpverson Carp Co., Woodbury, N. J. 


HO: TIRELY NEW, LARGE CHROMO CARDS, 
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no two alike—spring styles—with name, roc. Pret- 
tiest pack ever seen. Lovely samples c. 
Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N. Y. 
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